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CHRONICLE 


The War.—In Belgium during the early part of the 
week the Germans took some 800 yards of trenches be- 
tween Langemarck and Ypres, but later the British re- 
captured the lost ground and have 
thus restored the original line. In 
the Verdun district both sides have 
made attacks and counter-attacks east and west of the 
Meuse, but the general situation has remained unchanged 
except for some slight gains made by the French north 
of the Curettes Woods, and by the Germans west and 
southwest of the village of Douaumont. In the upper 
Cardevole district the Italians have captured the summit 
of Col di Lana. The Russians announce several minor 
successes near Bitlis and south of Lake Urumiah. In 
Mesopotamia the British relief force has again en- 
countered vigorous resistance from the Turks, who have 
further impeded the British advance by enlarging the 
flooded area on the banks of the Tigris. 

The main interest in the war last. week shifted unex- 
pectedly from France to Armenia. It was known that 
a Russian column was moving along the Black Sea coast, 
had taken Rize and Kara Dere, and 
was operating in conjunction with 
the Russian fleet, about seventeen 
miles east of Trebizond. But its progress of late had 
been so slow, and the resistance offered by the Turks 
in other parts of Armenia, especially near Baiburt and 
in the Lake Van region, so effective, that there was a 
general impression that the Turks, with the heavy snows 
and the extremely difficult country all on their side, would 
be able to keep their hold on the important seaport. Its 
fall, coming so suddenly, was a great surprise. A furious 
battle took place at Kovana, six miles east of Trebizond, 
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which ended in a complete defeat of the defenders. 
After this reverse the Turks abandoned the city, and 
when the Russians finally entered it, they did so without 
a struggle. The fall of Trebizond is a severe blow to 
the Turks, not only on account of its intrinsic value, but 
also because it furnishes the Russians with a new base, 
to which supplies can be readily transported by sea. Ii 
3aiburt should fall, fairly easy communications will be 
established between Trebizond and all the Russian 
armies now engaged in Armenia, and the Turks’ task of 
defending their Asiatic empire will be greatly increased. 
The United States has replied to the recent German 
communication in a note which is everywhere admitted 
to be fraught with the very gravest possibilities. Its im- 
port is clearly expressed in the fol- 

The American Note lowing paragraph: 

, Unless the Imperial Government should 
now immediately declare and effect an abandonment of its 
present methods of submarine warfare against passenger and 
freight-carrying vessels, the Government of the United States 
can have no choice but to sever diplomatic relations with the 
German Empire altogether. This action the Government of the 
United States contemplates with the -greatest reluctance, but 
feels constrained to take in behalf of humanity and the rights 
of neutral nations. 


Mr. Lansing declares that facts in the possession of 
the United States Government, substantiated by admis- 
sions made by the recent German note, make the con- 
clusion inevitable that the Sussex was sunk by a German 
submarine. Had this been an isolated instance, he says, 
the act might possibly be attributed to wilful violation of 
orders or criminal negligence on the part of the com- 
mander who fired the torpedo. 

On the contrary, the Government of the United States is 


forced by recent events to conclude that it is only one instance, 
even though one of the most extreme and most distressing in- 
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stances, of the deliberate method and spirit of indiscriminate 
destruction of merchant vessels of all sorts, nationalities, and 
destinations which have become more and more unmistakable 
as the activity of German undersea vessels of war has in recent 
months been quickened and extended. Again and again 
the Imperial Government has given its solemn assurances to the 
Government of the United States that at least passenger ships 
would not be thus dealt with, and yet it has repeatedly permitted 
its undersea commanders to disregard those assurances with 
entire impunity. No limit of any kind has in fact been 
set to their indiscriminate pursuit and destruction of merchant- 
men of all kinds and nationalities within the waters which the 
Imperial Government has chosen to designate as lying within 
the seat of war. The roll of Americans who have lost their 
lives upon ships thus attacked and destroyed has grown month 
by month until the ominous toll has mounted into the hundreds. 


The United States has accepted, the note declares, the 
Imperial Government’s assurances of its desire “so to 
order and control the acts of its naval commanders as to 
square its policy with the recognized principles of hu- 
manity as embodied in the law of nations.” But “the 
commanders of the Imperial Government’s undersea ves- 
sels have carried on practices of such ruthless destruc- 
tion which have made it more and more evident as the 
months have gone by that the Imperial Government has 
found it impractical to put any such restraints upon them 
as it had hoped, and promised to put.” The United 
States has waited “until the facts became unmistakable, 
and were susceptible of only one interpretation.” 

If it is still the purpose of the Imperial Government to 
prosecute relentless and indiscriminate warfare against vessels 
of commerce by the use of submarines without regard to what 
the Government of the United States must consider the sacred 
and indisputable rules of international law, and the universally 
recognized dictates of humanity, the Government of the United 
States is at last forced to the conclusion that there is but one 
course it can pursue, 


It is generally believed that Germany desires the 
friendship of the United States, and is disposed to con- 
cede whatever is not considered by her to be essential to 
success in the war. 


China.— Yuan Shi-Kai is trying hard to win back the 
allegiance of the revolted southern provinces. Though 
he gave up his project of reestablishing the monarchy 
and humbly acknowledged his “lack 
of virtue,” the revolutionary move- 
ment kept spreading. It started in 
the province of Yun-nan which is far from Pekin, and 
passed eastward to the sea. Six southern provinces, in- 
cluding Kwang-Tung, which contains the important com- 
mercial centers, Canton and Hongkong, declared them- 
selves independent of Yuan’s Government, and in three 
other provinces the revolutionists are reported to be in 
control. Thousands of Government troops and five of 
Yuan’s warships are said to have gone over to the enemy 
and news of battles come from time to time, but probably 
there has been little severe fighting. On April 22, how- 
ever, the revolted provinces made President Yuan the 
following peace proposals: (1) That a really represen- 
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tative parliament shall be established ; (2) That a Cabinet 
responsible for its acts to the parliament shall be created ; 
(3) That the provincial legislatures shall be restored ; 
(4) That definite and satisfactory relations shall be estab- 
lished between the central government and the legisla- 
tures. 

If Yuan will accept these terms the revolutionists, with 
the exception of a small group in Shanghai, agree to 
recognize him as President of China. Yuan seems ready 
to make the desired concessions, for he has reorganized 
his Cabinet, giving the premiership and the war portfolio 
to Tuan Chi-Jui, a staunch republican, and has promised 
to hand over all civil authority to the new Cabinet, the 
other members of which are these: Foreign Affairs, 
Lu Cheng-Hsiang, the present incumbent; Finance, 
Chang Hu, now Vice-Minister of Finance; Interior, 
Wang Yih-Ting, former Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce; Marine, Admiral Liu Kuang-Hsun, the present 
incumbent; Communications, Tsao Yulin, now Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, while Chow Tzu-Chi, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, becomes Director General of the 
Bank of China. Meanwhile Japan appears to be satis- 
fied with the trend of events in China and the Mikado’s 
officials protest that he is not meditating encroachments 
on Chinese sovereignty at all, but merely desires to have 
as many of his “political advisers” in the country as are 
retained there by the British, the French, and the Rus- 
sians, that he would like to assist in policing “important 
places” where the Japanese are numerous, and wishes 
above all things to make China a “strong” neighbor of 


Japan. 


France.—The question of the war-orphans is still un- 
settled and is deeply stirring the country. M. de La- 
marzeHe is valiantly fighting for the right these children 
have to be educated in the faith of 
their fathers. Thanks to M. de La- 
marzelle’s initiative and efforts, 12,- 
968 French mothers, whose husbands have been “mobil- 
ized,” have memorialized Parliament in the name of their 
28,992 children, and made the following petitions: (1) Let 
the law of guardianship be modified for all orphans if 
necessary, and not merely for the war-orphans; (2) Let 
these depend on the Ministry of Justice and not on the 
Ministry of Public Instruction: dependence upon this 
latter department would impose upon them “official 
moral instruction”; (3) Let priests and “ministers of 
worship” be admitted as members of Departmental 
Boards with the same rights as the representatives of all 
“social groups”; (4) Let the financial allowances and 
subsidies be granted to all war-orphans without regard 
to the character, public or private, of the institutions or 
schools where they are to be educated. 

The Catholic senators are making a sturdy fight 
against the false principle of the Minister of Public In- 
truction, M. Painlevé, and his Commission, namely that 
it is for the State to watch over the education of the 
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orphans. They claim that right primarily for the parent. 
MM. de Lamarzelle, De las Cases and Jénouvier have 
been helped in their campaign by journals of such widely 
differing views as l’Action Frangaise, l’Echo de Paris, 
VEclair, le Figaro, le Gaulois, I’Intransigeant and la 
Libre Parole. 


Germany.—The death of Baron Kolmar von der 
Goltz, at the advanced age of seventy-three, removes from 
the field of action one of the foremost strategists and 
diplomatists of the day. He had 
served in three wars, and during the 
years of peace achieved eminence as 
a military writer. His book, “The Nation in Arms,” be- 
came most popular soon after its. publication, and his 
historical works, ‘““The Operations of the Second Army,” 
“Gambetta and His Army,” and “Rossbach and Jena,” 
attracted the attention of the entire military world. He 
was wounded in the war against Austria, in 1866, and 
for the following two years was in charge of the War 
College. In 1868, he was head of the Topographical 
Bureau of the General Staff. During the Franco-Prus- 
sian war he held command over the Second Army, took 
part in the battles of Vionville and Gravelotte, and in the 
siege of Metz, and led the German armies in their march 
on the Loire. In 1883, he was sent to reconstruct the 
Turkish army and remained in Turkey for thirteen 
years. The effect of his training was apparent in the 
decisive victory of the Turkish Army over the Greeks 
in 1896. To those who found fault with him for Tur- 
kish inefficiency in the Balkan war, he had replied 
that he had left Turkey many years before the war, and 
had not been given a free field for practical reorganiza- 
tion, adding: 

If I have been considered throughout half of Europe as the 
cause of the ruin of the poor Turkish army, I am the richer by 
another experience which has taught me the nature of public 
opinion, that the judgment of the world deserves less considera- 


tion and is of less value than even I had already given it, and 
that history is actually the fable convenue of Napoleon I. 


Death of 
Baron von der Goltz 


Toward the beginning of the present war he was 
appointed Military Governor of the part of Belgium oc- 
cupied by the German troops, but was called to Turkey 
at its entrance into the war, and was made military com- 
mandant at Constantinople, and Acting Minister of War. 
He was the directing spirit in building up the strong de- 
fense on the Gallipoli peninsula. As “Goltz Pascha,” he 
was a leader for the Turks in their greatest difficulties, 
and pointed out to them the ways and means of success 
in their undertakings. He and von Bieberstein were 
largely responsible for the weakening of English in- 
fluence at the Porte, and the development of the Turkish- 
German alliance. His death, said to be due to an attack 
of spotted fever, occurred at the headquarters of his 
army. 


Great Britain.—A letter of the Archbishop of Liver- 
pool, published in conjunction with the Report of the 








Ecclesiastical Educational Fund, has attracted much at- 
tention. After referring to the judg- 
ment ‘of Pius X, that “society at the 
present time is suffering from a terri- 
ble and deep-rooted disease, a disease that is rightly 
named apostasy from God,” the Archbishop calls to mind 
the words of the present Holy Father: 


Think not that if peace has flown from the world, this has been 
without the Divine permission. God permits the people who 
have set their thoughts on the things of this world to be punished 
by one another, on account of the contempt and the carelessness 
with which they have treated Him. 


Archbishop 
Whiteside’s Letter 


The Archbishop then traces the cause of the present 
chaos in Europe to the religious revolt of the sixteenth 
century which, in the words of Leo XIII, “broke the 
precious bond of the ancient unity in faith and in author- 
ity, and introduced among the ranks of Christians a fatal 
principle of lamentable disintegration.” The alleged 
“right” of private judgment paved the way to the rejec- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures and to the denial of the 
Divinity of Christ. Religion, by degrees, was replaced 
by indifferentism; expediency became the dominating 
norm of morality. With the eclipse of true religion and 
positive morality, public disorder was but a natural con- 
sequence of the confusion at first confined to the field of 
speculation. Again quoting Pius X, the Archbishop says: 

There is no salvation for the world but in Christ. Men have 
once more attempted to work without Him. They have begun 
to build up the edifice, after rejecting the corner-stone. And 
lo! the pile that has been raised again crumbles, and falls upon 
the heads of the builders. 

A true return to Jesus Christ means a return to the 
authority of the Catholic Church. Outside the Catholic 
Church there is but a welter of private opinion, event- 
uating in discord. The Catholic Church alone never com- 
promises with error. She alone resists all attempts, how- 
ever specious, against the sanctity of marriage and of the 
home, and by her teaching of the Gospel of Christ in all 
its purity, promotes virtue in the individual, and safe- 
guards the stability of civil and political order. Such in 
outline are the contents of the Archbishop’s remarkable 
letter. 


Mexico.—Conditions in Mexico are not improving; on 
the contrary, they are steadily growing worse. The 
American troops have been attacked again, and Carranza 
continues to insist that our soldiers 
be withdrawn from Mexican terri- 
tory. At present the Administration 
shows no willingness to meet the demand. Meantime the 
Diaz faction appears to be growing in strength, and there 
are persistent rumors of discontent amongst the Carran- 
zistas. The Mexican paper dollar is now worth one and 
three-quarter cents; in Otumba meat is selling at fifteen 
dollars a pound and Indian corn at three dollars a liter. 
Some idea of Carranza’s benevolence can be obtained 
from the following extract from a letter from Vera 
Cruz: 


War, Morals, 
Religion 
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Day before yesterday (April 9), about six o'clock in the 
morning, José Peon del Valle and eighty companions, Mexicans, 
Frenchmen and other nationals, were arrested without apparent 
reason and led away to Perote, a prison in the mountains of 
Vera Cruz. No one knows what will become of the unfortunate 
fellows; few men return from Perote. 


The nature of the moral instruction given in the schools 
may be judged from the fact that recently a teacher gave 
an instruction on polygamy to boys, eight and ten years 
old, urging them to adopt it when they grew up, for the 
good of the State. Most of the instruction is unfit to 
print but the following paragraph is worthy of notice: 


What they [the boys] had to avoid was drunkenness; they 
should avoid monks, too, for they became drunk early in the 
morning. In order to ascertain this, people had but to notice 
what the monks did in the farce called the Mass. They drank 
wine on the altar from golden goblets set with precious stones. 


The attitude of the bandits toward Catholic schools is 
still peculiarly savage. A recent number of El Pueblo 
says: “The ‘Honorable Board of Popular Education of 
the State of Vera Cruz’ after having closed a girls’ 
school called the ‘Asilio Veracruzano,’ directed by nuns, 
published the following decrees: ‘Within the strict limit 
of fifteen days, counting from the publication of this 
resolution, all teaching establishments dependent on dis- 
tinctly religious institutions must be closed.’” There fol- 
low some minor decrees and then E/ Pueblo remarks: 


We applaud with genuine enthusiasm the attitude of the 
Honorable Board of Popular Education of the State of Vera 
Cruz, because it definitely breaks with the so-called policy of 
conciliation, which, in brief, was nothing but an affront against 
the Reform Laws, and because it is high time to render effective 
the prescriptions which tend to the intellectual emancipation of 
the new generation. To permit children to receive from the 
hands of religious teachers the first foundations of their educa- 
tion is practically to become guilty of genuine abuses committed 
against people worthy of all protection; it is to stifle in fanat- 
icism, superstition and ignorance the soul of our national life; 
it is in fine to betray human liberty and civilization. 

These views need no demonstration. They are admitted by 
all cultured nations, by all legislators and thinkers, who unani- 
mously proclaim the urgent necessity of entrusting primary 
education to real teachers, to masters filled with a noble altruism, 
conscious of their mission and zealous in the accomplishment of 
their duties. 

Even when these religious schools simulate methods in con- 
formity with those demanded by law, even when they pretend to 
give a scientific education, they are eminently harmful. For, 
side by side with truths founded on science, pupils are grounded 
in the teachings of mysteries of faith, and are taught to mistrust 
their own judgment. Thus weak and sickly characters are 
formed, incapable of that individual and personal decision which 
is perfectly justified by the noble destiny which nature has given 
to man. 

It may happen, and as a fact has happened many times, that 
genius flourishes in religious schools. But this means nothing 
for such schools. For genius flourishes of itself through its 
own efforts and as the result of natural gifts . and it is 
proper to note that genius as developed in the halls of super- 
stition and religious fanaticism has many shortcomings, depths 
of intellectual and moral abysses, a sure result of a morbid 
theory, of despotic dogma, and of the crushing of the spirit of 
the scholar through constant penance, contrition and prayer. 

On the other hand, among modern nations, it is a received 





axiom that for them, a large supply of human units perfectly 
balanced and strengthened for the fight, with sound body and 
mind, is preferable to a small number of “supermen.” This large 
supply, the secularist school alone can furnish. 

With regard to the education of woman, nothing can be so 
dangerous as to hand her over to mysticism. For her very 
sensibility and charms are the factors and elements which the 
religious power brings into play in order to destroy the re- 
deeming work of a patriotic and sincere liberalism. And so a 
Mexican priest once said on a solemn occasion: that-the French 
Sisters, who in the days of Porfirio Diaz, and in spite of the 
Reform Laws, came to Mexico, had as important and supreme 
a mission as Hernando Cortés. They came in fact, according 
to Bishop Montes de Oca, to conquer the heart of the Mexican 
woman, in order that thus they might bind anew the shackles 
which the Republic of Juarez had broken, in other words to win 
back Mexico to Rome. 


Such is “religious liberty” in Mexico. 


Spain According to consular reports lately received 
in Washington, prices in some parts of the country have 
been forced so high by the war that many foods ordi- 

narily used by the working classes 

High Cost of Living have been placed entirely beyond 
- their reach. Even the more prosper- 

ous are paying eighty-five per cent more than formerly. 
In no other neutral country, it is asserted, has the cost of 
living risen so sharply. In southern Spain the suspen- 
sion of some industries, and the mining and labor troubles 
in La Union and Catalonia have greatly added to the 
difficulties. In the south food prices are declared to 
average 200 per cent higher than prices in the United 
States. Since August, 1914, bread in Seville has risen 
twenty-five per cent and meats forty to sixty per cent. 
Imported canned goods are quoted at almost prohibitive 
prices. Rents have gone up fifteen to twenty per cent, 
coal costs £50 per cent more than usual, and the cost of 
gas, electricity, and medical supplies has been doubled. 
To relieve the situation the Government has voted a 
large sum for public works. 

The formation, on Lady-Day, of a new association of 
Catholic noblemen, “The Knights of Our Lady of the 
Pillar and of St. Francis Borgia,” is an eloquent proof 
of the vitality and fervor of Catholic 
life among the upper classes. The 
Association counts among its mem- 
bers two ex-Ministers of the Crown and representatives 
of the oldest and most aristocratic families in the country. 
The Association has a threefold end: the study and diffu- 
sion of sound apologetics for the defense of the Faith, 
the promotion of Catholic social action, and self-educa- 
tion in order to prepare for more effective leadership. 

The Royal Decree founding the Cervantes Institute 
has been published. The Institute is under the Royal 
patronage and is intended for infirm and impoverished 

writers, artists and their children. 

Cervantes Institute For the education of the latter a pri- 

mary school is attached to the institu 
tion. The Government will make an annual grant. This 
year the grant amounts to $5,000. 


Catholic Noble- 
men’s Association 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





The Popes and Peace 


VER the roar of countless battlefields, one word 
heartrending in its pathos, is breathed in many 
tongues by Teuton, Frenchman, Briton and Slav, “Peace, 
Peace!” Individuals, nations, continents are soul-weary 
of carnage and blood. Yet, because the world has re- 
jected the umpire whose decision might silence the din of 
battle and bind the iron forces of war, the fratricidal con- 
test still goes on, and youth and manhood bleed in the 
trenches, in the viewless of the air, on the decks of 
drowning ships; and moffrers and orphans wail, and the 
march of progress and civilization is stopped for years. 
Formerly a voice could be raised, and priestly hands 
could be lifted in Christendom, before whose solemn ut- 
terance and gesture, the combatants sheathed the sword. 
The White Shepherd, the Pope of Rome, could pass be- 
tween the ranks of opposing armies, uplift the Cross and 
bid them lay down their arms. His voice is little heeded 
now in the ¢ouncils of the nations. It would even ap- 
pear that an effort is made by kings and cabinets to 
prevent his invitation and warning from being heard 
again. Other arbiters and tribunals are chosen; none 
so authoritative or influential. 

A Protestant writer, the great German thinker, 
Leibnitz, has written these words: 

If all would became Catholics and believe in the infallibility 
of the Pope, there would not be required any other umpire than 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ. If the Popes resumed the authority 
which they had in the time of Nicholas the First or Gregory the 
Seventh, it would be the means of obtaining perpetual peace and 
conducting us back to the Golden Age. 


But without going so far in their premises as the Ger- 
man philosopher, even those who are not Catholics and 
do not accept the infallibility of the Pope, can reason- 
ably admit the historic validity of his claims to be a 
great world-umpire. As the ruler of millions—millions 
today unfortunately divided into opposing camps—by tra- 
dition, precedent and achievement, as the heir of the 
Leos, the Gregories and the Innocents, the Pope is essen- 
tially a peacemaker. One or two facts culled from his- 
tory, and to which others will be added in a subsequent 
paper, will prove the assertion. 

When the “palace” of the Popes was a crypt in the 


Catacombs, and their unvarying lot, persecution, im- 


prisonment and martyrdom, their labors, confined to the 
spiritual interests of their flock, to the safeguarding of 
the deposit of faith, counted relatively little in the stir- 
ring events happening around them. But not a century 
and a half had elapsed after the Constantinian Peace 
had lifted the Church from the Catacombs and made her 
Pontiffs the peers of emperors, when in the middle of 
the fifth century, the first Leo, whom history has called 
the Great, twice proved that the Papacy stood for peace 





and could effectively enforce its claims. In 451 the 
Catalaunian fields in Gaul had witnessed one of the 
decisive battles of the world. Eastern barbarism and 
western civilization had been arrayed there against each 
other and the West had won. The Tartar hordes of 
Attila had met Rome’s legions under Aétius and Rome’s 
Visigoth allies under Theodoric and Thorismond, and 
had been routed with frightful slaughter. Bayed at last, 
Attila turned back only to lead next year his hordes 
into Italy, on toward Rome. Verona, Concordia, Milan, 
Aquileia, Padua and Mantua, fell into the hands of the 
savage Mongols. The smoking ruins of camps, walled 
towns, cities, temples and churches everywhere marked 
their path. Thousands were driven into the fast- 
nesses of the Apennines, or into the inaccessible fens 
and lagoons of the Adriatic, where they founded Venice. 
Rome was helpless before the invader. The citizens 
turned to Leo. The Pope, sometime before his election, 
had already acted as peacemaker between the two rival 
commanders in Gaul, Aétius and Albinus. He was now 
to attempt a more difficult task. Accompanied by some 
of his priests, by the Consular Gennadius Avienus and 
the ex-Prefect Trigetius, he set out for Northern Italy, 
and met the Tartar King on the banks of the Mincio. 
Tradition and legend lifted almost to the dignity of 
history by the brush of Raphael in one of his stanze, 
recorded that as Leo pleaded for peace and for Rome, 
the Apostles Peter and Paul appeared to the terrified 
chieftain, thus giving a supernatural sanction to the Pon- 
tiff’s prayers and warnings. Attila listened to the un- 
armed priest, and withdrew his disappointed squadrons 
beyond the Danube. It was the second time a Christian 
bishop had stayed Attila’s sword. St. Lupus, Bishop of 
Troyes, had appealed to him, and Troyes had been 
spared. Attila exclaimed that he could conquer men, 
but Lupus and Leo, the Wolf and the Lion, were too 
much for him. Another victory was to crown Leo’s 
work for peace and western civilization. 

In the spring of 455 a fleet of Vandal warships, under 
Genseric, was ascending the Tiber. From their galleys 
the pirates could see a lifeless body slowly drifting down 
the stream and beating helplessly against their oars and 
the hulls of their ships. It was the corpse of the Roman 
Emperor Petronius Maximus, murdered by his rebel- 
lious subjects. A sad augury for the city which was again 
the prey of the barbarians. The man who had faced 
Attila was asked to appease Genseric. Leo met the 
Vandal King outside the Porta Portuensis, and though 
he could not turn him back, he won from him the 
promise that no blood would be shed nor the city set 
on fire. Robbery and plunder he could not avert. Yet 
though the sack lasted a fortnight and the Temple of 
Jove and the imperial residences were rifled of their 
treasures, the Basilicas of the Apostles were spared. A 
tribute, perhaps, of the Sea-king to the Pontiff, who 
alone had been man enough to face his wrath. 

Vandal and Hun, Attila and Genseric had disappeared, 
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a century and a half had nearly passed and Gregory the 
Great was seated on Leo’s throne. Not a man of ex- 
tensive learning or culture, not a philosopher or theo- 
logian with original views or a constructive system, he 
was a stout-hearted Roman, a keen-sighted, practical 
statesman, a saintly Pope, a born leader of men. By the 
nobility of his views, principles and life, and by actual 
benefits and services conferred, he made the Papacy a 
power in the Empire. When emperors and exarchs 
either could not or would not help the State, Gregory 
with Roman-like firmness and decision, assumed the in- 
itiative. While Romanus, Exarch of Ravenna, sulked in 
shameful inactivity in his fortress, the Lombards were 
constantly growing in power and threatening all Italy. 
They had formidable leaders in King Authari, in Agilulf, 
his successor, and in the Dukes Ariulf of Spoleto, and 
Arichis of Benevento. In the summer of 592, Ariulf was 
besieging Rome, Arichis marching upon Naples. Both 
cities were helpless and practically without efficient mag- 
istrates or garrison. On his own authority, Gregory made 
terms with the enemy, and Ariulf, calling off his bands, 
left Rome in peace. The Exarch Romanus now roused 
from his lethargy, marched to Rome, and cut off the 
two southern Lombard chiefs from King Agilulf. But 
in the spring of the following year the latter was en- 
camped before the Eternal City, and soon from the 
walls, Gregory “saw Romans with ropes round their 
necks like dogs, being led away to be sold as slaves in 
But he was too much of a Roman to do 
nothing but wail. He saw the city practically unforti- 
fied, unprovisioned and unarmed. He knew that he alone 
could save it. The details of his meeting with Agilulf, 
recorded by the writer who continued the Chronicle of 
Prosper, may not all be historically correct, but certain 
it is, that persuaded by the prayers and maybe by the 
gifts of Gregory, the Lombard King raised the siege 
and departed northwards. Gregory knew that a lasting 
peace would not be granted until the Lombard Chiefs 
and the imperial authorities came to terms. And though 
the Emperor Maurice rudely upraided the Pontiff for 
what he considered his unwarranted interference in 
affairs of State, he could not prevent him from toiling 
for that peace for which Italy was sighing and which 
Gregory alone seemed able to secure. It was only on 
the death of Romanus and the appointment of the more 
farseeing and energetic exarch, Callinicus, that negotia- 
tions were begun with Agilulf and peace secured in 599. 
Two years after, the treachery of Callinicus caused the 
smouldering embers to blaze again. But the Lombards 
and Avars took Padua and defeated the exarch under 
the walls of Ravenna. Callinicus, recalled in disgrace, was 
succeeded by Smaragdus. Peace was at last secured. 
Gregory died in March, 604, while it still smiled upon 
the land. One of his last letters was to Queen Theo- 
delinda, wife of Agilulf, requesting her to thank her 
husband for the peace and to urge him still more to 
spread its blessings. 


Frank-land.”’ 





Gregory was not a coward or sentimental pacifist. He 
saw Rome unprepared, and, while it could be done with 
honor, prevented bloodshed. He gave Rome peace. He 
saved it from intellectual darkness. The Lombards were 
uncultured and unlettered. Muratori speaks of their 
“ferocious ignorance”; Tiraboschi finds little or no evi- 
dence that they ever cultivated or fostered learning. Had 
they conquered, intellectual stagnation and decay would 
have everywhere prevailed. Gregory saved Rome, Italy 
and western civilization from that appalling doom. 

Joun C. REVILLE, s.J. 


The Boys of Our City: |Boston } 


ROBLEMS are a prominent characteristic of the 
modern world and every phase of life presents 
them. They are usually of man’s own making ; often they 
are the results of neglected or violated laws, they are the 
work of those who seem to feel that the laws of God are 
irksome. These problems confront us everywhere and 
require solution. Among them is the problem of the 
boy. Boys, especially the lads in cities and towns, need 
attention and care. The work done in the home must 
be reinforced if the vast and various inimical forces at 
work in society are adequately to be offset. 

The boy is a man in the making, and any one with an 
ounce of common sense knows that there must be a 
logical connection between our idea of what he ought 
to be and the way in which we guide and care for him. 
Figs are not grown from thistles yet, notwithstanding 
the advance in horticulture. There are various types of 
boys and volumes have been written describing them and 
their particular psychology. No one admires a rowdy, 
polished or unpolished; no one in his senses wants his 
boys to emulate that civic scourge and social nuisance 
called the “practical” man, the self-seeker and oppor- 
tunist, whose policy is governed not by an answer to the 
question, “Is it right?” but rather by the answer to the 
question: “What is there in it for me?” 

The man should know the boy, for he was once a boy 
himself. But often he forgets that great fact too soon. 
He knows the world. He knows the ambitions and the 
needs of the boy, needs not realized by the boy himself. 
The man has the facts before him, and can, if he will, 
solve the difficulties. Reason and will must work to- 
gether to bring about a condition of things that ought to 
be. 

There is a class of normal boys, and the other class. 
There are fortunate, capable schoolboys, and there are 
delinquent boys. Now, as far as possible, every boy 
should have an opportunity to obtain an education that 
fits him for life. This is a truism, but, owing usually to 
our anti-Christian social and industrial conditions, many 
a lad must forego the aid that education brings with it. 
The State is doing much, but it is not concerned with a 
religious education, and of this I speak. Over and above 
this our boys need recreation, gymnastics, entertainments 
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of different kinds, including lectures, and they should 
have them under Catholic auspices. 

Few, perhaps, are the Catholic communities where 
nothing has been done for the boy, and I know that in 
Boston the activities in this regard cover a large and 
constantly growing field. The Working Boys’ Home 
and the great Brothers’ School, now moving to much 
enlarged quarters in Jamiaca Plain, are well known. But 
in addition to these, various parishes have gathered their 
boys together in semi-military organizations, others have 
formed bands, Junior Holy Name societies, and various 
other organizations of lads. 

Catholic evening schools are well under way, as may 
be seen from the splendid work done by the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association evening classes with over 2,500 
pupils, the largest number in the history of the Associa- 
tion. Then there are the evening schools under the aus- 
pices of St. Mary’s Literary Union in Cambridge, with 
1,500 pupils. In these schools the boy or young man may 
choose his course from a variety of subjects, ranging 
from elementary matters to Catholic philosophy. 

On the other hand, the Catholic Charitable Bureau, 
headed by Father Scanlan, is doing splendid work in 
other directions. The bureau looks ‘after delinquent 
boys or girls, and those who, because of the death of the 
father, are liable to be committed to State institutions. 
This commitment was the old traditional method of 
dealing with difficulties. Up to four years ago more 
than half of the thousand children annually committed 
to institutions in this State were Catholics. In Boston 
Catholics formed seventy-five per cent of those com- 
mitted each year. During the past two years the figure 
has fallen below fifty per cent, and this fact has brought 
the Bureau’s work strong praises from three Municipal 
Judges. 

The work is performed under the patronage of Car- 
dinal O’Connell by about eighteen visitors who do 
“protectorate” work so well that they succeed in pre- 
venting the commitment of many boys who otherwise 
would have become State wards simply because no one 
took interest in them. Family. integrity is in this way 
preserved, and the widowed mother of children, aided by 
the Bureau, finds it possible to keep the children where 
they belong. This achievement is made possible by an- 
nual donations from the members of the various “Courts” 
of the Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters. 
In some cases, where it is necessary to find temporary 
protection for the boy, a Catholic home is provided until 
such time as he can be brought back; often the lad’s rel- 
atives, or some other interested persons, help to pay 
part of his expenses. Last year $18,000 was spent in 
this way and of this amount sixty-nine per cent was paid 
by relatives. Otherwise the money would have been paid 
by the Church or the State. Strict watch is kept over 
each child, and pastors are notified of any change in 
residence. The Bureau thus furnishes children protec- 
tion in temporary homes, prevents commitments, and is 





a center of general information. Last year it was used 
in one way or another by 14,000 persons. 

The farm at Framingham, a largé estate donated to 
charitable purposes by Mr. T. B. Fitzpatrick, K. S. G., is 
also a source of benefit not only to sick women and girls, 
but also during the summer to little boys who are given 
the privilege of life in the country for two weeks, 
coupled with the advantages of light class-work and 
setting-up exercises. These are a part of Boston’s Cath- 
olic activities in behalf of the boy, and the work is grow- 
ing rapidly. It is necessary. 

Great Catholic social centers for our young men and 
boys are needed. I think that they are coming. Those 
not of our Faith have such institutions with schools, 
gymnasium, library, concert and lecture hall. Had we 
such halls we could fill them the moment they were 
erected. Having accomplished the apparently impos- 
sible already, we must go on and do more. 

The boy must have protection in this manner ; he must 
gradually learn the value of good training and education, 
and opportunity for healthy recreation is. his right. The 
more we extend Christian influence in this world the less 
need we shall have for Juvenile Courts, and the better 
citizens shall we give to the State. The age is imagina- 
tively riotous, but rather calm and quiescent intellectually. 
Therefore it is all the more necessary that the boy shall 
have true standards to guide him. He must be given the 
opportunity to learn and know the truth. And where 
can he obtain this except under Catholic auspices? The 
world cannot give him that which it does not possess, 
but it can and does give him much that must be counter- 
acted. The boy who must go out into the world to fight 
his way during the years he should be spending in school 
under proper guidance, has a right to demand of his 
elders in the Faith some share of attention and as- 
sistance. His education, his recreation, all that is de- 
sirable or necessary for a boy along these lines should 
be taken care of by Catholics in the various cities and 
towns. 

No chance to help the boy to help himself is so small 
that it may be safely neglected. Each in his own locality 
knows what is required and what can be done. When 
that much is accomplished, Catholics of the community’ 
may feel they have done all that can be expected of them. 
No man is too great to interest himself in the work and 
no one is too humble or too weak to neglect it. We may 
not be answerable for the welfare of all mankind, but we 
are responsible for the welfare of the boys around us. 

Cuar_es E. Fay. 


Suggestion ip Youth 


UCH insistence is laid at the present time on the 
necessity of giving children and young folk in- 
formation with regard to various sorts of dangers. The 
purpose of such instruction is to furnish a deterrent. 
But the effect of such warnings is very often the con- 
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trary of what is hoped for. This is precisely what should 
be expected. The practice, so widely advocated, does not 
take into consideration the power of suggestion, it fails 
to take into account the psychological fact that once an 
idea has got into the mind it has a tendency, especially 
in young persons, to work itself out in action of some 
kind or other. Action is the rule in childhood; children 
always want to be doing things, and they are prone to do 
whatever occurs to them. It is only later on in life that 
people think before they act, and even in mature years 
reflection before action is not always the rule. Indeed, 
we are all only children of a larger growth with regard 
to many suggestions. 

Advertisers know this very well. The United States 
postal authorities announce that probably over $30,000,- 
000 are sent through the mails every year to strangers 
on the strength of advertisements, not a cent of which 
will ever come back to the incautious investors. It takes 
today ten times as much patent medicine, the cost of 
which runs into millions, to satisfy the craving of our 
people for drugs, as it did when we had only half of our 
present population. Advertising experts know how to 
suggest the necessity for medicine, most of which is 
harmful and nearly all of which is quite useless. An 
idea need not be reasonable in order to influence conduct ; 
all that is necessary is that somehow it should come home 
to the mind and, consciously or unconsciously, it will have 
We are all much more susceptible to suggestion 
A few instances will illustrate my 


its effect. 
than we like to admit. 
meaning. 

Not long ago I was asked to see a little girl in order to 
help her in the correction of a habit, which the mother 
was sure represented something pathological on the part 
of the child. On three different occasions within a single 
month a specialist had to be called to remove a pea from 
the child’s nose. In-order to get at the source of the 
trouble I asked how the child had come to form this 
habit, and the mother told me very frankly that having 
heard of children putting peas in the nose and ears, 
she had warned her child against the practice. The 
precious darling, who was three and a half years old, 
was so struck by the warning that before the day was 
over, a pea was firmly wedged in one of her nostrils. 

Sometimes children will do the most curious things in 
imitation of their elders and particularly of a favorite 
parent. A little boy who was brought to my notice set 
up a rather severe irritation by stuffing paper wads into 
his nose. Inquiry showed that his father, whom the 
little boy almost worshiped, had come home a few days 
before, after having had an operation performed on his 
nose, with a pledget of absorbent cotton still in place. 
Several times during the evening this had to be removed 
and replaced by a fresh piece of cotton dipped in an 
unguent. The little boy followed these manipulations 
with deepest attention. The next day, as no cotton was 
available, he chewed some paper and inserted that into 
his nostrils. Forty-eight hours later there was a focus 





of inflammatory irritation which caused a fever that 
lasted for several days and left a rather serious con- 
dition in the nostrils for some time. 

These children were under seven years of age, but the 
influence of suggestion is equally strong in those who 
have reached the age of reason. A short time ago a 
mother read that some children, while playing with 
matches, had set fire to themselves, with the result that 
two of them had been fatally burned. The very thought 
of the accident so disturbed her that she told the story 
to her boy, who was between seven and eight years old, 
and to his little sister, aged five; she then warned them 
both not to play with matches. She had never seen them 
interested in this form of play, and indeed the matches 
were kept on the mantelpiece out of their sight and reach. 
Shortly afterwards, on returning after a brief absence, 
many ends of burnt matches showed her that the sug- 
gestion had had its effect. The matches had to be put 
away under lock and key after that. The boy was a 
bright little fellow, with abundance of time on his hands, 
and the match idea strongly suggested and ré-suggested 
itself to him until it worked out in action. 

Suggestion plays a very large role in the lives of 
young folk between the years of nine and thirteen. The 
reading of cheap novels will arm boys with wooden 
daggers and bows and arrows. Stories of bandits who live 
in caves will lead lads to band together and find or make 
an opening in the hillside. Over and over again it has 
been noted that exhibitions of moving-pictures represent- 
ing “pick-pocketing’”’ and sneak-thievery are followed in 
certain city districts by arrests for crimes, like those de- 
picted, of boys and even girls between the ages of nine 
and thirteen years. It makes no difference that the 
punishment for the crime is also exhibited. The counter- 
vailing deterrent effect produced by the sight of the’ 
punishment is not equal to the attraction exercised by the 
suggestion. 

About the age of fourteen a whole new field of ideas 
comes to young folk with the development of sex. It is 
sometimes presumed that children of this age have sense 
enough to derive profit from warnings. Personally I 
find it very hard to understand how any one can have 
such an impression. Sexual suggestion makes a power- 
ful appeal to a side of human nature that is very diff- 
cult to control. The cultivation of the contrary virtues 
and the strength of will developed by self-denial and 
mortification help toward this control; but warnings, es- 
pecially if frequently repeated, not only will defeat their 
own purpose, but prove positively harmful. The more 
emphatic the warnings, the stronger is the suggestion 
that self-restraint in such matters can scarcely be ex- 
pected of the young. The attitude of mind, thus formed, 
is likely to be that which was expressed in the words 
of a girl, who replied, when asked what a temptation 
was, “It is something you yield to.” Unfortunately, 
sexual suggestion today flows in upon the children from 


many sources. The newspapers revel in sex-stories, the 
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magazines that circulate most freely among young folk 
are full of sex-tales, most of them written with the 
deliberate purpose of attracting the young by this very 
means. The theater has become a sink of sex-suggestion. 
I would plead that at least the older people whom the 
child loves and respects shall not also lend themselves to 
this horrible campaign. ‘ 

What then is to be done to guard children against sins 
of the flesh? I have heard a good many people say that 
it is only in recent years that the world has awakened to 
this danger and proceeded to take measures against it. I 
have heard even Catholics remark that they were sur- 
prised that the Church does not do more to protect 
children. But the fact is, that in this, as in every other 
moral problem, the Church took the matter in hand long 
ago, and has provided the very best possible means for 
the instruction and the protection of youth. Any Cath- 
olic who consults his own experience, realizes the salu- 
tary influence of confession. If parents will only be 
sure that their children have a good confessor and go to 
confession regularly, they will provide th.ir children 
with the best possible safeguard. Confession is the most 
wonderful psychological instrument ever fashioned. In 
France, where education is being secularized, they are 
suggesting that teachers take the part of directors 
of conscience in this matter and secure the confidence of 
pupils. It is easy to understand what a joke that might 
be for some teachers. But in sacramental confession, 
individual instruction and warnings, in keeping with al- 
ready acquired knowledge, are given under the most im- 
pressive circumstances by one who is thoroughly re- 
spected and is known to have the soul’s best interests at 
heart. Confession gives the help that is needed, just at 
the moment when it is necessary, and religious motives 
make contrary suggestions strong enough to be of real 
help, but no mere reasoning or human motives will afford 
adequate protection against the flood of unfortunate sug- 
gestion that deluges modern life. 

James J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


Easter Laughter 


} ISUS paschalis, this was the term applied in medieval times 

to the mirth which the preacher was wont to evoke on 
Easter morning with tales of the devil’s ludicrous attempts to 
keep locked the gates of hell against Him who had that day 
taken away the sting of death and robbed the grave of its vic- 
tory. In certain French towns the people danced in church to 
the strains of the Victime Paschali, and elsewhere priests and 
people played at handball, in symbol of the Paschal leaping of 
the sun for joy. Doubtless some“such impulse to “play before 
the Lord” inspired the fantastic herring procession at Rcims. 
The customs were local, and like others similar, such as the 
feasts of asses and of fools, led to abuses which resulted in 
Papal edicts of prohibition. But abuses though they became, 
they were all a part of the overwhelming logic of the Ages of 
Faith. It is not a mistake to jump at conclusions when that is 
at once the quickest and most logical way of reaching them. ‘So, 
likewise, when the Flemish and Florentine painters introduced 
themselves and their familiar friends into the most intimate 





scenes of the life of the Holy Family, it was not through mere 
naiveté or a desire to intrude where they had no concern, for in 
a very real sense they were present at the Annunciation, at the 
Nativity and at the Crucifixion, and it was a matter of as much 
importance to Domenico Bigordi as to St. Peter or St. John that 
Christ was risen as He said. 

Laughter is at once the most Christian and the most logical 
thing in the world. A person may conceivably weep for joy, but 
laughter was never meant to be the language of despair. And 
so when Pater speaks of “a larger spiritual capacity and a larger 
capacity for melancholy,” as though the one argued the necessity 
of the other, he is reading into Christianity something of that 
wistful sadness which he has made so attractive in depicting the 
higher type of pagan. But the one thing which Christianity did 
not borrow from paganism was the latter’s melancholy. It took 
over its festivals of joy and sanctified them, but the lamenta- 
tions for Tammuz and Baldur and Adonis were suffered to be- 
come echoes and nothingness around “the old gods’ untended 
altars.” The Christian religion took the pride out of stoicism 
and gave us asceticism; it took away the reproach from poverty 
and gave us the virtue of charity; it took the sting out of pagan 
mirth and gave us the “giant laughter of Christian men,” of 
which Mr. Chesterton writes, the laughter based on “the clock 
gone wrong and the world gone right.” For even as the Lady 
Poverty ascended the Cross with Christ on Calvary, so was the 
Spirit of Joy born into the world with Him on Christmas Day. 
Then for the first time fools and children came into their herit- 
age and the motley was recognized as the livery of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. “I dearly-love a fool,” says Charles Lamb, and 
when he writes in praise of the “darlings of absurdity” it is 
because he discerns the heavenly lineage of simplicity, whether 
of mind or manners, thus displaying that Catholic intuition 
which has entitled him to be called “Saint Charles.” This dis- 
cernment has always been a characteristic of the Celtic race, 
among whom the “innocents,” whether of Irish or Breton vil- 
lages, have always enjoyed a place of privilege. ‘There be’s 
luck on a fool,” is the way they put it in Connaught, and the 
very term Chrétien comes down to us from the ages of faith and 
logic as a specific name for a fool. 

It was Christianity which first allied good cheer and righteous- 
ness. When Mr. Belloc says “We laughers have a gross cousin- 
ship with the Most High,” he falls short of the truth, for the 
relationship is very close indeed. But opposed to the Catholic 
doctrine of laughter, there arose malignant heresy which made a 
religion of gloom and dared to teach that although Christ be 
risen again we are of all men most miserable. This it was which 
blasted the genial wit of the author of “John Gilpin,” until he 
could describe himself with more or less accuracy as “rising 
like an infernal frog out of Acheron, covered with the mud and 
ooze of melancholy.” George Borrow had in him the makings 
of a lusty Catholic humor, but it was crushed in the grip of the 
Fear. 

But who ever saw a melancholy saint or a sad martyr? “See,” 
cried the citizens of Elizabethan London, pointing to the com- 
pany passing under Newgate arch, “see, they’re laughing; they 
do not care for death.” And indeed they did not. No more did 
Sabina, convulsed with merriment on her way to trial, nor 
Hermes, beguiling the way with jests. No more did Lawrence, 
calling out from his gridiron: “Turn me over; I’m cooked on 
this side.” It was solicitude for those who had fallen into heresy 
which caused Father Roberts to inquire on the eve of “his day” 
whether he might not be giving disedification by his “great glee.” 
But gallant Campion, “the chief pearl of Christendom,” had no. 
such misgivings, while the “laughing martyrdom” of Blessed 
Thomas More was but the fitting crown of a life which had well 
deserved the punning dedication‘of Erasmus’s “Praise of Folly.” 

These were they whom Crashaw calls “ripe men of martyr- 
dom,” who, in their eagerness to die seem to verge perilously 
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close to that “fiery daring” which St. Thomas condemns, calling 
it, by the way, a characteristic of the Celts. But smiles and 
sanctity have been conjoined in a goodly company of men and 
women who ran a longer race. What a sorry spectacle is 
Marcus Aurelius, even when Pater has done his best for him, 
“a pygmy soul, dragging a dead body to the grave,” or Amiel 
with his everlasting wavering between languor and ennui, be- 
side level-headed, great-hearted, witty-tongued Teresa of Jesus, 
who was intolerant of only two things, heresy and melancholy ; 
besides Mechtilde of Magdeburg, whom Miss Underhill refers 
to as “the sunshiny Saint”; beside Catherine of Siena, “full of 
laughter in the Lord”; beside Philip Neri, whom Goethe calls 
der humoristische Heilige. Good laughers, all of these, and the 
well-springs of their mirth were the Five Wounds made glorious 
on the first Easter. For the only genuine laughter in this world 
is “Easter laughter,” the laughter which began among the won- 
dering shepherds on the hillside at Bethlehem and has gone on 
increasing in volume until it cracks its sides in the O felix culpa 
and skips to the lilting measures of O filii et filia. 
B. M. KELty. 


Ratan Devi: an Impression 


HE curtain went up slowly and showed the dimly-lighted 
stage. At the back hung curtains of a peculiar green color, 
on the floor were two vases with poinsettias, and an Indian rug. 
From two braziers that stood on the floor of the stage whisps 
of incense smoke floated heavily and languidly toward the 
audience. Then the curtains at the back of the stage parted and 
Ratan Devi came in, silently, demurely, with her eyes cast down, 
and about her that eternal imperturbability which in the West 
is one of the attributes of the enclosed nun; she sat down on the 
floor of the stage and remained motionless and absorbed for a 
few seconds. 

Ratan Devi was dressed in native Hindu costume. Soft, filmy 
draperies of every color, which by a singular process of subor- 
dination are toned down to no color. There is a subtle mysti- 
cism in this Oriental coloring which seizes upon every color of 
the rainbow, but yet blends them in such a manner a$ to convey 
to the imagination that there is no color at all; an absorption of 
the individuality of each in the impersonal individuality of the 
whole, which is one of the fundamental teachings of Oriental 
philosophy and religion. 

She took up the tambura, a native instrument of the mandolin 
type but considerably larger, having four strings, which are 
tuned to the tonic, the perfect fifth, and the upper and lower 
octaves. As Ratan Devi plucked at the strings there came a soft 
low droning, vibrant with subdued emotion, that caught up the 
imagination and carried it to a world of mystery, of white halls 
and cool porches, of the heavy shade of trees and of silent fields, 
of lonely villages, of starry nights and immeasurable space, of 
a world where nature is tremendously aloof and yet intensely 
intimate. And then Ratan Devi sang, and into this mystery 
world there poured a flood of almost blinding light from the full 
Indian moon, or the fierce noonday sun casting its heavy shadows. 
And in the stillness of this intense light and shade a New York 
audience sat breathless and silent. 

To ears accustomed to the modern chromatic scale of thirteen 
notes to the octave, there is something melancholy in the inter- 
vals of the Indian scale, which has twenty-two notes. This is 
perhaps due to the absence of a sense of that finality which seems 
an inevitable part of the modern scale. The Indian songs have 
no accompaniment, strictly so-called; the tambura continuously 
repeats the same buzzing, droning concord with its over-tones, 
and this is merely a delicate background that floats about the 
melody like a filmy cloud, at times almost imperceptible, and 
again moving into the tone picture like a little cloud across a 
summer sky. 





The raga or art-song of India is not a species of entertain- 
ment. Its purpose is to express the voice of the Hindu gods to 
the people, and so the office of the singer is almost prophetical, 
and his or her personality is reduced nearly to vanishing point; 
thus the influence of an Indian raga is in the form of a direct 
appeal to the spiritual emotion of the listener. This lack of a 
sense of finality which the classical music of India exhibits is 
also a feature of the ecclesiastical modes, and like these modes, 
the ragas express moods. But there is an inseparable gulf be- 
tween the moods expressed by the Indian music and the eight 
modes of the Catholic Church. There is in the former a sense 
of vast loneliness, of wandering through the aisles of unendur- 
able space, that has not the feeling of ultimate realization to be 
found in the chant of Requiescant in pace which is sung at the 
end of a requiem Mass, a mood that expresses profound sorrow 
but also eternal hope. 

But the consummate artistry of Ratan Devi, the remarkable 
flexibility of her voice, with its subtle blending of light and shade, 
are not, after all, the main things. The singer of the ragas, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy pointed out, is of little consequence, the words 
themselves do not matter so much, as they may be from an 
ancient or a modern poem, but the thing of prime importance is 
the music which is the vehicle of some spiritual emotion. And 
although this spiritual emotion is not a Christian expression, it 
is at times a reflection of spiritual conditions that are funda- 
mental in the soul of every man and so have that poignancy and 
flavor which are the very essence of poetry. It is not a pander- 
ing to a languid estheticism, nor the arousing of turbulent pas- 
sions, which are commonly thought to be an attribute of every- 
thing that is Eastern. 

As Ratan Devi sat and sang four ragas, she closed her eyes, 
her body swayed back and forth to an irregular rhythm, and 
with her left hand she made incessant slight gestures that were 
in keeping with the unbarred flow of the Indian melody. As 
her voice rose to a noble exaltation or died away to an almost 
subdued whisper, as she voiced the poetry of song, and rhyth- 
mically expressed the poetry of motion, she personified that in- 
scrutable mystery of the East, which is inscrutable only because 
material values have largely taken the place of spiritual values. 
The impression of these songs—and because they are sung in an 
utterly unknown language this impression is of a high spiritual 
value—is that of a house that is very quiet, whose shutters are 
pulled down tight, but within which there is a tremendous activ- 
ity. Or again, they typify in a slight degree something of the 
inner meaning of St. John of the Cross’s poem, “In a Dark 
Night.” Here we see perhaps the great difference between East 
and West: for the East knows what it does know, and looks 
out unperturbed on the world; and the West knows—just what 
happens to be the current thought of the hour. 


This fundamental spiritual disagreement, for it is fundamen- 
tally that, between East and West, did not always exist to the 
same degree. The pre-Reformation religious poetry of England, 
says Dr. Coomaraswamy, who is the husband of Madame Ratan 
Devi, was thoroughly Oriental in that it reflected the soul of 
the people, and this characteristic he finds to a large extent in 
the fragment of folk-song that remains. But individualism in 
poetry has driven out the expression of a people’s soul in the 
West, and made it less and less a part of the common experience. 

I had expected to find in the Indian ragas some likeness to the 
ecclesiastical melodies. But these native airs are in some cases 
some hundreds of years older than the Christian religion, and 
so are founded upon a different notation. There is in the love 
song Kauna jatana a recurring refrain which is identical with 
the opening phrase of Virgo Dei Genetrix, a twelfth century 
ecclesiastical melody adapted from an older folk-tune. 

The Kashmiri folk-songs are of a totally different texture. 
They are not exclusive as are the ragas; they are a spontaneous 
expression, whereas the classical songs have a particular function. 
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The folk-songs are sung unaccompanied, without even the mystic 
drone of the tambura, and are founded on a different melodic 
scale. They are brief glad snatches of sunshine, of flowers, and 
of the laughter of simple folk. The cultivated art of the skilled 
musician gives place to the unrestrained utterance of the people 
as they sit under the trees, or wander among the flowers in their 
native woods. 

There is an immediate sympathy between the folk-songs of 
the East and those of the West, and many of them are not un- 
like the medieval ditties that may be found in the collection 
entitled Pie Cantiones; most striking of all is an apparent 
affinity between these Kashmiri songs of the peasants and the 
native airs of Ireland and Wales. 

The interest which the Indian music of Ratan Devi has aroused 
is significant of two things. It shows first of all that the West- 
ern mind has not become too dulled to recognize the value of 
music that is based on purely spiritual expression, apart from 
the emotional values of tone coloring. It also shows what an 
appalling degree of ignorance exists among the majority of 
musicians, to whom the medieval music is mevely a relic of bar- 
barism. After all, the Indian music perhaps suits best the spirit- 
ual consciousness of the Hindus; but it is not at all impossible 
that some of those who feel the charm of this Indian music will 
feel the greater charm of the ancient plain chant, which has spirit- 
ual values that are both positive and Christian; which expresses 
the soul of a people as an emotion of pure worship, and fulfils 
the highest function of music. Henry C. Watts. 


A Lay Apostle of the Faith 


T has been truly said that in the modern world the Church 
needs laymen as well as priests for her apostles. With those 
outside the Church the testimony and example of an earnest 
Catholic layman is often more effective than that of a priest. 
The layman they regard as a more unprejudiced witness, one of 
themselves and more likely to understand their point of view. 
If the layman, moreover, has given proof in his ordinary work 
of mental power and practical capacity, the testimony he bears 
to his Faith is all the more telling. 

Such a man was the late Lister Maurice Drummond, a lay- 
apostle of the Faith, who in life did great things for the Church 
and whose noble work lives after him. He was the son of Mr. 
Maurice Drummond, C.B., a member of an old banking family, 
and of the Honorable Adelaide Drummond. On the father’s 
side he was descended from one of the Jacobite leaders, Lord 
Strathallan, who was killed at Culloden in the rising of 1745, 
and on the mother’s side he was the grandson of the second 
Lord Ribblesdale. 

In 1875, Mr. Drummond at nineteen entered the Church, 
and from the day of his conversion work for its interests 
became the ideal of his life. Called to the bar at twenty-three, 
he soon made his mark as a barrister, receiving a series of 
appointments which showed an early and continuous recognition 
of his professional ability. His success was all the more re- 
markable because he never used political activity and influence 
as an aid to his career at the bar. In 1892 a Royal Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the grievances of the evicted ten- 
ants in Ireland. The Commission sat in Dublin and Drummond 
was appointed its secretary. It was Lister Drummond’s business 
to arrange that both the landlords’ and the tenants’ witnesses 
should be called, a record of the proceedings kept day by day, 
and the Commissioners’ report put into form for publication as 
an official document. Needless to say, he acted with judicial 
fairness in all these proceedings, but his personal sympathies 
were strongly on the side of the poor people whose cause the 
report of the Commissioners very effectually championed. The 
landlord party, no doubt, expected that they would find in the 
English barrister, with his aristocratic family connections, a 





partisan of their side, but in this they were disappointed. He 
held the balance even. He took care that representatives of the 
tenants, men who had themselves been evicted, were able to 
give their testimony, and on the other side some of the leading 
landlords were called. Probably the most effective witness on 
the tenants’ side was one of the landlords themselves, Lord 
Clanricarde, a man whose name was known in Ireland as that 
of a typically harsh and tyrannical land-owner. Clanricarde’s 
statement of his case proved most damaging to the class he 
represented. 

In the following extract from a letter written by Mr. Drum- 
mond’s mother we have a glimpse of her son’s work at the Com- 
mission, and we see how strongly her own sympathies were on 
the side of the poor peasant farmers: 

He loves the tenants who come to give evidence and says 
they are so intelligent, often so well-educated, so well up in 
all the questions of the day, that it is difficult to conceive 
how they can be treated as they have been. The hardships 
of those who belong to these estates are shocking. As dear 
papa once said of another matter, they are horrible and heart- 
rending. The estates have been the battleground between 
the Plan-of-Campaigners and the Syndicate-of-Landlords. 
But here comes the fact that bewilders me. These very in- 
telligent people seem to put themselves in the first instance 
into positions which no Englishman or Scotchman would ac- 
cept for a moment. Speaking of the Clongary estate, one of 
the landlord papers mentioned, as a matter of course, that 
part of the land being bog it had been given gratis to the 
tenant, and that when he had reclaimed it twelve shillings 
an acre was charged in rent. What sort of a bargain is that? 
Is not that a nice way of getting your worthless land re- 
claimed free of expense to yourself and made a source of 
income to you for ever. 


After his work in Dublin, Mr. Drummond returned to Eng- 
land. On two occasions he was appointed as the Commissioner 
who tried the question of a petition to Parliament against the 
return of a member. Three years ago Mr. Drummond was ap- 
pointed for life one of the London magistrates, a position of 
considerable responsibility. On the bench he was noted for the 
anxiety he always showed to secure fair-play for the prisoner, 
often an uneducated man, too nervous and embarrassed to state 
his own case properly, and in numbers of instances he helped 
to start in life again those whom he had sentenced to prison. 

Something must now be said of the private activities to which 
all of Mr. Drummond’s spare time was devoted. Father Philip 
Fletcher, a converted Anglican clergyman, had founded an as- 
sociation to secure united prayer for the return of England to 
the Catholic Faith, Mr. Drummond suggested that the scope of 
the Association should be extended, and should include an active 
work of propaganda besides prayer. One day in 1887 a meeting 
was held at Drummond’s rooms in London, and there the “Gild 
of Our Lady of Ransom” was founded. Under its auspices 
new methods of propaganda were introduced into the Catholic 
life of England. Public pilgrimages were made to sanctuaries 
like the scene of the martyrdom of St. Thomas a Becket at Can- 
terbury, the shrine of St. Edward the Confessor at Westminster, 
the site of the Tyburn gallows in West [ ondon, and of the other 
Tyburn outside the walls of York, where so many of the north- 
ern martyrs suffered. Then came the public processions which 
are now a picturesque feature of the life of London on every 
Sunday in the summer months. They are processions of prayer 
and are made up of the Catholic associations of the parish, 
religious sisterhoods, priests in their vestments and thousands 
of men and women who march with religious banners displayed, 
and behind a large crucifix, hymns being sung and prayers being 
recited all along the route. When an attempt was made to repre- 
sent these processions as illegal, it was Drummond who effect- 
ively used his legal knowledge to state the Catholic case to the 
authorities. As a consequence of his pleadings, the “Ransom 
processions” have never been interfered with. 





Another method of propaganda, which has been continued 
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with good results for more than twenty years, is that of open- 
air lectures in the parks and other public places, where crowds 
gather every Sunday afternoon, ready to listen to anyone who 
will address them. Mr. Drummond was one of the first laymen 
to inaugurate this lecture campaign. He frequently spoke in 
Hyde Park and always had an attentive audience, for his pleas- 
ant, persuasive manner made all he said interesting. Part of 
the time was devoted to answering questions and meeting ob- 
jections and he was particularly happy in this kind of work. 
His well-trained legal mind and his readiness of reply enabled 
him to conciliate the objector and make his answer a lucid ex- 
planation of some point of Catholic doctrine or practice mis- 
understood by Protestants. 

But his work for the Gild of Ransom was only one of his 
many activities. For several years he was a member of the 
Committee of the Catholic Truth Society; for four years he was 
chairman of the Council of the Catholic Federation in the dio- 
cese of Westminster, and he was one of the aetive promoters 
and directors of the clubs for Catholic sailors in East and West 
London. Incidentally he found time for considerable journal- 
istic work, contributing to various Catholic papers, and he was 
the author of several pamphlets published in the Catholic Truth 
Society’s series. The wonder is how he found time to do so 
much. Hardly a Catholic meeting was held in London at which 
he was not present and he carried on an extensive correspon- 
dence with Protestants who were thinking of entering the Church 
and with converts whom he had guided into it. 

His last letter was a note sent to a Catholic meeting regretting 
that he could not be present, because he was laid up with a cold. 
tut the illness proved to be more serious than he expected, and 
a week later he died. It was a Sunday afternoon and that 
morning he had asked for his Missal, remarking that as he could 
not go to Mass, he must try to attend it in spirit. He had at- 
tended his last Mass. The record of the work he has done is 
Mr. Drummond's best eulogy. We need more sturdy laymen 
like him. 





A. HiLyitarp ATTERIDGE. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


A Proselyting Scheme 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Recently many Catholics in the United States have been de- 
ceived and many more are likely to be deceived into contributing 
money toward a scheme that is apparently a work of true charity, 
but in reality is a systematic attempt to rob French Catholic 
children of the Faith. Here are the facts of the case: Certain 
ladies are soliciting contributions to a fund that is to be devoted 
to the care of the children of France, that have been rendered 
fatherless by the war. Every one who gives the sum of $36.50 
becomes the patron of a special child and acquires the privilege 
of following the course of its upbringing. Recommendations 
of the project were obtained months ago, when the scheme had 
not yet developed a decidedly infidel character, from some of 
the high dignitaries of the Church in the United States. Since 
that time an entirely new complexion has been given to the 
whole matter. Last month Léon Bourgeois brought his bill be- 
fore the French Parliament, with the consequence that the edu- 
cation of the children is to be controlled by the French Govern- 
ment. 

Prospective contributors are assured that the children are to 
be brought up in their parents’ religion, but the fact is that 
they are to be brought up in the école laique, which naturally 
leads to atheism. “The Fatherless Children of France” makes 
an appeal that is hard to resist, but Catholics may be certain that 
in giving money to this organization they are directly contribut- 








ing to the destruction of the children’s faith. There are laudable 
charities in plenty to satisfy Catholic women’s yearning to soften 
the lot of the war orphans, without their joining the avowed 
enemies of Christ, and helping to rob helpless children of their 
greatest treasure. 

I think the readers of AMERICA should be warned of this anti- 
Catholic propaganda. The serpent’s tail is easily discernible in 
the fact that it has as its sponsors President Poincaré and the 
Presidents of both the French Chambers. M. Poincaré is an 
avowed infidel. During the entire war he has never attended 
any of the numerous religious manifestations organized by 
French Catholics; nor has he once mentioned the name of God 
in any of his public utterances. The character of the Presidents 
of the French Chambers is best described by stating that it was 
under their auspices that the laws framed for the purpose of 
making infidels of the French children were enacted. A further 
proof of the nefarious purpose of the plan is the prohibition 
against assisting the enterprise that has been addressed to French 
Catholics by Cardinal Sevin, Archbishop of Lyons. Another indi- 
cation of its nature is the fact that the officers of the American 
Branch of the association are all non-Catholics, and many of the 
members of the numerous committees, now engaged in soliciting 
money in many cities, are decidedly agnostic in their attitude 
toward religion. 

The whole organization is a monstrous, false pretense; and 
through it the Grand Orient will probably secure a million francs 
or more for the perversion of the souls of French children, 
partly through the contributions of ill-informed Catholics. Let 
our Catholics, therefore, shun all forms of charity under the 
patronage of the infidel government of France or the exclusive 
management of non-Catholics. In the latter case, Catholics will 
be discriminated against; in the former, their charity will assist 
and abet an infamous form of proselytism. 


New York City. i ag Pe OE 


Mixed Marriages 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is interesting to note how, from time to time, Protestants 
of various denominations work round to the Catholic position. 
The following letter from a Scotch Protestant journal regarding 
the engagement of a converted believer, a sister in the faith, to 
an unconverted unbeliever, puts a part if not the whole of the 
Catholic position on mixed marriages in a very satisfactory way: 


MARRIAGE IN THE LORD 


To the Editor of The Witness: 
With reference to what a sister should do who finds her- 
self engaged to a man who is not a Christian, surely Answer 
C, in advising that, should the unconverted man (after ex- 
planation, argument, and pleading being of no avail) insist, 
she should marry him, overlooks the teaching of the Word 
of God in 2 Corinthians 6. 14-18: “Be not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers.” Evidently at Corinth such un- 
equal yokes were existing, so the plain and definite command 
in verse 17 is: “Wherefore come out from among them, and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord,” not engaged, far less mar- 
ried. Amos 3. 3 says: “Can two walk together except they 
be agreed?” Were these two to marry, both would be com- 
mitted to a life of unhappiness. It is also a solemn fact that 
frequently in such circumstances the believing wife or hus- 
band, for the sake of peace and harmony in the home, has 
drifted into forsaking any profession of Christ at all. 
Answer A advises that the engagement be continued for a 
time in the hope of winning the unconverted man, but I 
submit that 2 Corinthians 6, 14-18 forbids this also. Any 
engagement should cease, although the sister might agree 
to hold herself free from any other engagement for a period 
of, say, a year, and, if the unbeliever should be truly born 
again in that time, be willing to renew the engagement if he 
should wish. Nor should they meanwhile see much of each 
other, for he would probably try to persuade her to marry 
him as he is, and she might eventually yield, with God-dis- 
honouring and disastrous results. 
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It may be argued that it would be sin to break one’s prom- 
ise, but if through folly, carelessness, or ignorance a wrong 
promise has been made to do that which is clearly forbidden 
by God, the course is to humbly, penitently, and frankly ex- 
plain fully why the engagement cannot be continued, and ask 
the pardon of the unconverted man for any pain and disap- 
pointment caused him. 

Matthew 21. 29 is a case of a wrong promise not kept but 
rightly broken. It is never right to-do a second wrong in 
continuance of a first. James E. Bevan, Birkenhead. 


If the writer had added the likelihood of the children growing 
up without faith, the letter would have left little to be desired 


on the subject. 
New York. H. C. Watts. 


Correct Ecclesiastical Titles 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The “A. P. F. of the ‘rollicking’ style’ who asserts, in 
America for April 15, that “Cardinal Henry Edward Manning 
was also responsible for the introduction into English of the 
term ‘Father’ as applied to secular priests” must have no Irish 
blood in his veins. That great section at least of the Church’s 
millions, which has adopted “Here’s a Health to You, Father 
O’Flynn,” as a national lyric, would hardly have accepted the 
common appellation of their sagart aroon from a sasanagh 
icicle. Has “A. P. F.” never heard of Father Prout of Water- 
grass Hill, County Cork, who attained immortality of fame as 
early as 1834? Or did he ever read that interesting Catholic 
story “Father Rowland,” which Dr. Pise wrote in 1829, and 
which several generations here have since accepted with delight? 
These dates fairly anticipate the era when Henry Edward, by 
the grace of God and favor of the Holy See, became Archbishop 
of Westminster. They are offered along with AMErica’s popular 
Horatian argument for the jus et norma loquendi, as indicating 
that “A. P. F.” will have to guess again as to when the use of 
the title “Father” began. 

Brooklyn. T. F. M. 


A Correction 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I made a hasty error in speaking of Wilfrid Ward’s discourse 
before “the Metaphysical Society” as being “too turgid for 
popular consumption.” I should have said “the Synthetical So- 
ciety.” The Metaphysical, in which W. G. Ward was interested, 
ceased to exist about 1880, if I am not mistaken. 

I have received several letters asking me about the story I 
related concerning Manning’s remarks about Newman. Several 
correspondents tell me they cannot find the story in Mr. J. E. 
C. Bodley’s essay on Manning to which I referred. I fear that 
a certain ambiguity of phrase led to this misunderstanding. I 
did not intend to give the impression that this particular tale 
appeared in Mr. Bodley’s essay. In that curious critique the 
author does give hints and even suggests in detail similar re- 
marks of Cardinal Manning’s. The story that I told has never, 
I am quite sure, appeared in print before. It is, however, an 
absolutely true one word for word. I would take this oppor- 
tunity of saying to certain correspondents that I regret I cannot 
give the source from which I obtained it. 

New York. Louis H. WetTMorE. 


The Shakespeare Tercentenary 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The English-speaking world at the present time is flooded with 
articles dealing with every phase and aspect of Shakespeare’s 
many-sided genius, but, as far as the writer has been able to 











discover, in all this vast mass of contributions, original and 
otherwise, no reference has been made to one of the best, most 
critical, concise and analytical appreciations of the man ever 
written. I refer to the lecture which was to have been delivered 
at Stratford-on-Avon, during the celebration, in April, 1866, of 
the tercentenary of the birth of Shakespeare. The distinguished 
scholar and ecclesiastic, Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop 
of Westminster, was the man chosen to deliver this address. 
How great was the compliment implied in his selection can be 
appreciated by those who have any knowledge of the circum- 
stances attending the reestablishment of the Catholic Hierarchy 
in England, almost three centuries after the exercise of full 
Apostolical rights had ceased in that country. What a storm of 
bigotry and bitter opposition was aroused in England when Car- 
dinal Wiseman arrived in London, in November, 1850, as the 
head of the reestablished Hierarchy is a commonplace of the 
history of the period and has been well described by the late 
Wilfrid Ward, in his very excellent “Life and Times of Cardinal 
Wiseman.” 

Bitter hatred for Catholics, and especially for Cardinal Wise- 
man, was rife in Great Britain only a few years before the 
Shakespearean cenmtenary; yet, so completely had the Cardinal won 
over the enlightened non-Catholic element, that the Tercentenary 
Shakespeare Committee, representing the United Kingdom, 
voted that he be selected to deliver the address during the cele- 
bration. The Cardinal accepted the invitation, and prepared 
notes for the lecture. But before the day set for the address 
arrived he had passed to his reward. As a tribute to his memory, 
Doctor, subsequently Cardinal, Manning, in collaboration with 
another clergyman, edited his notes and had them published in 
book form. Though comparatively brief, they are very compre- 
hensive in range; for they discuss the genius of Shakespeare with 
its wonderful grasp of human passions, ambitions, feelings, 
aspirations and desires; they also assign to each of the principal 
characters its place in the great scheme designed by the master- 
dramatist. At the same time they testify to the Cardinal’s force 
of mind and his nice powers of discrimination. The notes de- 
serve to be better known, not only by Catholics, but by all who 
are interested in Shakespeare. 


Oakland, Cal. THOMAS F. MARSHALL. 


German Grammar 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Replying to S. M. S.’s query in the latest issue of AMERICA, as 
to whether we shall say “Four times three is twelve” or “Four 
times three are twelve,” you cite among other languages the 
German as favoring the plural instead of the singular. This is 
incorrect, as the German, in this case, uses the singular only; 
for example: Vier mal drei macht (or ist) zwdlf, never machen 
or sind. 

New York. FRANCIS M. SCHIRP, PH.D. 


[On page 110 of the twentieth edition of his “German Con- 
versation Grammar,” Dr. Emil Otto, sometime professor of 
modern languages in the University of Heidelberg, gives the fol- 
lowing sentences to be translated into English: Vier mal 8 sind 
32: Sieben mal 9 sind 63: Einundzwanzig mal 32 sind 672. As 
an exercise of translation into German he gives the following: 
Three times 9 make (machen) 27. By inserting machen in a par- 
enthesis he takes special pains to insist on its use in preference to 
the use of macht. Moreover, Joynes and Wesselhoeft in their 
“German Lesson Grammar” (D. C. Heath & Co., 1910) write: 
Wie viel sind sechs mal zwolf? Sechs mal zwélf sind 
doch zwei und siebzig. (p. 25) Finally the use of machen and 
sind, in the collocation to which Dr. Schirp takes exception, is 
common in conversation both in Austria and Germany.—Ed. 
AMERICA. ] 
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‘*Personal, Practical Work’’ 


I N a city of the Southwest is a Catholic lawyer who, 

in the press of many professional duties, has never 
forgotten that he is a Catholic. For the last decade he 
has been fighting, almost alone at times, the battle against 
improper plays and films. That his city is now fairly 
free, at least in comparison with the majority of large 
cities, from these “public incitements to vice,” is due in 
great part ‘to his realization of the value of “personal, 
practical work.” It does little good to shake one’s head 
over the degeneracy of the times. If Catholics are to do 
their part in purifying the community, they must be pre- 
pared to act, to act vigorously, and to act in the face 
of very bitter and determined opposition. 

To what degree Catholics seem ready to act, is mani- 
fest froma letter written by the Catholic lawyer to 
whom reference has been made. “It seems to me,” he 
writes, “that now is a good time to call attention to the 
fact that Catholics are too ready to shirk personal, prac- 
tical work.” 

That, out of the entire country, no representative of any Cath- 
olic society appeared before the Committee on Educatfon of the 
lower House, in the hearings on the Federal Motion Picture 
Commission Bill, I regard as an absolute disgrace. There is no 
need to discuss here the reasons for our shameful inactivity. 
But I am profoundly convinced that there must be a close co- 
operation between our many Catholic societies, based upon Cath- 
olic principles and a real endeavor to sustain Christian ideals. 
At present nearly everything is “let go.” It is fearful, too, but 
it is a fact, to think that in many cities where the Catholic popu- 
lation is large, New York, for instance, there is very little co- 
operation for the purpose of saving the community from the in- 
terests that make money by providing questionable or 
even absolutely immoral entertainments. It is discouraging to 
be told, “Well, in this city, or that, the Catholics made no protest 
against this film or play,” and more than discouraging to discover 
that the questionable entertainment has even been approved by 
“Catholics of prominence.” If this matter were handled at the 
point of origin, the rest of the country would not be swamped 
by the rottenness that comes from New York with the approval 
of decadent Broadway. 








This puts the case exactly. That immorality on the 
stage is now exploited on a commercial basis, is an un- 
deniable fact. That Catholics should unite to check and 
destroy, if possible, this nefarious business, which bids 
fair to ruin the youth of the country, is plain. That 
they are not so uniting, is equally plain. What 
they can and will do in the future, depends upon their 
practical interest, both as individuals and as members 
of the Catholic societies, in this sorely-needed work of 
social reform. Of course, Judas has many representa- 
tives in the Catholic body; and the weak-kneed, “broad- 
minded” Catholic, eager to sell his worthless soul for 
money, for social distinction, or for political power, must 
be calmly reckoned with for what he is, a scandal and 
a hindrance, not a help. But the vast majority of Cath- 
olics, men and women sound in faith and in morals, are 
eager to follow a leader in the campaign against public 
vice, all the more dangerous because clothed, at times, 
with seeming respectability. 

Is that leader among us? Can the Catholic societies 
which are to meet within the next few months discover 
him, or in his absence, prescribe.a policy of “personal, 
practical work” on which American Catholics, “sixteen 
million strong,” can unite to destroy the modern Herods, 
seeking to murder the Christ Child in our girls and boys? 


St. Thomas and the Chicago ‘‘Tribune’’ 


¢¢7 S there any use,” asks St. Thomas, “in laws 

being enacted by man?” If the Angelic Doc- 
tor had lived in twentieth-century America, he might 
have asked the question with a certain sadness, tinged, 
perhaps, with sarcasm. But sadness and sarcasm were 
foreign to his bright spirit. Truth was his goal, and 
apart from the din of contending, petty passions, he at- 
tained it, calmly and surely. After premising that al- 
though “man has a certain innate aptitude for virtue, yet 
the perfection of virtue must accrue to him through dis- 
cipline and training,’ the Angelic Doctor concludes his 
discussion in a noble paragraph: 

Because of wanton and saucy spirits, prone to vice, who cannot 
easily be moved by words, it was found necessary to provide 
means of restraining them from evil by force and fear, that so 
at least they might desist from evil doing, allow others to live 
in quiet, and themselves at length be brought by habituation of 
this sort to do willingly what formerly they accomplished out 
of fear, and thus become virtuous. This discipline, coer- 
cive by fear of punishment, is the discipline of the laws. (I-II, Q. 
XCV, Art. IT.) 

In the twentieth century, St. Thomas would have 
found himself in a country where great stout volumes 
of statutes and revised statutes, State and Federal, 
loom large on the shelves of professional libraries, but 
very faintly in the public life of many communities. He 
would have concluded with Mr. W. S. Lilly, that we 
moderns have a multitude of laws and very little law, 
at least in America. For, in the view of the Chicago 
Tribune, 
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Public opinion on the subject of lawlessness is represented by 
torpor disturbed occasionally by shock. It is indifference punc- 
tuated by useless moments of indignation or horror. There is 
nothing prohibitory in the attitude of Chicago toward lawless- 
ness. The habit of thought is indulgent. Murder is not 
committed in daylight in Trafalgar Square, nor in the Unter den 
Linden, nor in the Place de l’Opéra. criminals do not kill officers 
in the much-used streets of Madrid, Stockholm, Petrograd or 
Copenhagen. There must be some reason why it can be done 
here, and is done here, and is not done elséwhere. 


There is a reason; in fact, two reasons. The first is, 
that, in pursuit of neo-pagan ideals, we have endeavored 
to make men virtuous by ignoring positive religion, and 


substituting statute law. One might as well profess to’ 


run a locomotive without steam. The second reason is 
found in the fact, that a deluded and despicable senti- 
mentality forbids the enforcement of the few wise laws 
which we yet possess. After replacing duty by ex- 
pediency, and exiling Almighty God tothe extent of 
our ability from the schools and frotu civic and public 
life, we shake mournful and stupid heads over the in- 
crease of lawlessness, juvenile and adult. If our boasted 
democracy ultimately proves an idle dream, the cause of 
the failure may be traced directly to our insistent re- 
jection of God and His law. “Unless the Lord keep the 
city, they labor in vain that build it.” 


The Veracious Advertisers 


66 UR automobile, it must be owned, is not the 

fastest, cheapest and best there is. In fact the 
‘Climax’s’ tires wear longer than ours, the ‘Meteor’ 
has a better engine, and the ‘Flyer’ is far safer. Not- 
withstanding the high price of our machine, however, 
we really do not clear so much profit on our auto as do 
many of our rivals on theirs.” “The fifty-cent silk we 
have on sale is not pure silk at all. It is half cotton and 
is really worth only twenty-nine cents a yard, but as no- 
body sells it for that, you may as well trade with us.” 
“The antique oak furniture we display this week was 
never to our knowledge in any baronial castle. In 
fact it was manufactured only last year at Grand Rapids. 
But the oak is at least genuine and it actually looks 300 
years old. Further & Better, however, our competitors 
just across the street, are selling a superior chair, we 
freely admit, at a much lower price.” 

Suppose the foregoing were good samples of the 
advertisements the housewife of today would carefully 
read as she prepared for a shopping tour, what 
a trustworthy guide the evening paper would then 
become! The spectacle of merchants being so eager to 
acquaint the prospective buyer with the naked truth 
about their wares would probably be at first so severe a 
shock that thousands and thousands of newspaper- 
readers would find their only relief in tears, though here 
and there a cynic would perhaps be moved to skeptical 
laughter. But once we all grew accustomed to that kind 
of advertising and found by experience that the asser- 





tions made were strictly true, what a golden age would 
forthwith begin! For the conscientious patent-medicine 
manufacturer would then solemnly swear that his nos- 
trum, though of no medicinal value whatever, was per- 
fectly harmless; the veracious butcher would candidly 
state on just what day his lambs were slain or his 
mackerel caught; and the innocent dairyman would stake 
his professional reputation on the thoroughly bovine 
origin of his milk and butter, and would fearlessly vouch 
for the very birth-hour of even his freshest eggs. But 
if such marvels as these became commonplaces, the buy- 
ing of commodities would soon lose all its zest and in- 
terest. For that sharp matching of wits, that bargaining 
and haggling by which a few pennies are triumphantly 
saved, would have no place in commerce and trade, if 
sellers always asked a just price and buyers always paid 
it. Worst of all, the amiable race of shoppers would 
then become completely extinct. 


Safety First? 


66@ AFETY First,” is now a frayed phrase. Yet the 

alarming increase of railway accidents during 
the last few months, justifies the question whether or not 
any serious reality corresponds to the hackneyed words. 
When, last week, a rear-end collision occurred on a 
famous railroad, in broad daylight, too, and imme- 
diately in front of a railway station, the New York press 
very justly observed that the railroads of the country 
might study with profit the New York subway system. 
If hundreds of these trains are dispatched daily, with a 
gratifying absence of fatalities, it is surely not asking 
too much of the railroads to require them to operate a 
comparatively small number of trains, with an equal 
degree of safety. To this criticism the managers reply 
that while the road in question is equipped with the 
most approved type of safety devices, no corporation 
can insure itself or the public against “man failure.” Back 
of this wreck lies the whole question of the relation of the 
public to the public service corporation. It has been 
said that every safety device now in use, was invented 
by one appalling accident, and forced into general ac- 
ceptance by another. There is cynicism in the observa- 
tion, no doubt. On the other hand, to suppose that the 
railroads are as anxious to install safety devices, as they 
are to reduce running expenses, is to credit these cor- 
portations with an astonishing degree of humanitarian- 
ism. A railroad is a useful, even an indispensable 
agent ; but it is, distinctly, not a philanthropic institution. 
It was built to make money and is operated for the same 
purpose. Generosity enters into its calculations, only on 
its perception that generosity is a good business policy ; 
the “Safety First” cry is an outcome of this perception. 
Under other circumstances, the aim of the railroad, or of 
any other corporation, is a minimum of satisfactory 
service, which means “what the public will stand for,” 
with a maximum of income. 
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Of course, the railroad argues correctly that there can 
be no absolute insurance against “man failure.” This 
does not mean, however, that the public service cor- 
poration is not bound to seek and adopt measures which 
will reduce this danger to a constantly lessening mini- 
mum. It may be true that the majority of railroads are 
well equipped with safety devices; but it is not equally 
clear that the roads have always, or even as a rule, 
adopted an attitude toward their employees which makes 
them faithful, interested cooperators, not sullen, indif- 
ferent workers, willing to do their scant duty, but no 
more. The problem has at least three factors, the cor- 
poration, the workers, and the public. Ultimately, the 
public pays, always in money, and sometimes in blood; 
and it is the public which by wise but stringent regula- 
tion can solve the problem. 

Several committees are now investigating the New 
England wreck. They might ascertain the real cause 
more nearly, by inquiring not whether or no a signal 
light was displayed, but whether the railroad in question 
knows how to train its employees to the faithful per- 
formance of a function with which the safety of the 
public is directly concerned. Even a railroad may need 
to learn that its entire duty is not fulfilled when it has 


guaranteed a dividend. 


Godless New York 


HAT New York, no less than darkest Africa or 
China, presents a field for missionary activity of 

the most energetic kind, was the discovery recently made 
by the Open Air Evangelical Committee of the National 
Bible Institute. From a carefully prepared map it was 
shown that the “unchurched population” of the great 
metropolis numbers 2,900,000 souls. The basis for this 
computation is the census of 1910, in which out of a 


total of 4,766,000 inhabitants, 1,250,000 are said to be 
practising Catholics, 200,000 Jews who attend syna- | 


gogues, and 325,000 church-going Protestants. The rest, 
it is concluded, are without any church connections. 

Without vouching for the complete accuracy of the 
statistics, we may take them to be sufficiently suggestive 
of the truth. Judged from the standpoint of observance 
of religious practices, New York must be classed as a 
pagan city. If it were not for the mighty leaven of 
Catholicism, to which no statistics do full justice, the 
condition of religion itself would be desperate and the 
state of Christianity all but hopeless. Missionaries might 
well be summoned from afar to preach the Gospel to the 
millions of souls who have not even, as the Greeks of old, 
an altar dedicated to the Unknown God. Many probably 
have a vague longing for religion and a general belief 
in a Divinity; but so, too, had the untutored aborigines 
who wandered over these same places when they were 
still happy hunting grounds. 

Is this an argument against the foreign missions? At 
first glance it certainly would seem to be. Yet it leads 


.to the very opposite conclusion. 














When Christ gave His 
Apostles the commandment to go forth into distant lands, 
there was sore need of them in Palestine. Christianity 
had hardly taken root in the native soil, and He Himself 
was soon to ascend to the right hand of the Father. 
Yet His words were absolute: “Going therefore, teach 
ye all nations.” Paradoxical as it may seem, herein lies 
a partial solution of New York’s problem. By develop- 
ing the missionary spirit, according to the desire of 
Christ, and arousing interest in the missions afar, that 
same spirit will show its fruit in conversions wrought at 
home. If Catholics have not done as much as they could 
have done for the conversion of America, one reason 
is to be sought in the fact that many do not fully com- 
prehend the meaning of the word “Catholic.” Had the 
Apostles remained at home their whole lives, neither 
Palestine nor the world would have been converted. 

An intensive missionary spirit in the Faithful will 
apply itself with the same apostolic zeal to assisting the 
distant missions and bringing the light of Faith to those 
at our door. The early Church is proof sufficient of this 
truth. Its spirit must be renewed in us if we would 
convert New York and the world. We have set out upon 
the right path in seeking to promote an earnest interest 
in the propagation of the Faith. But during the time 
that this interest is growing, no apostolic methods that 
the Church sanctions for winning our cities to Christ 
should be neglected. Indeed, the pity of it is that many 
old-time Catholic practices, such as dignified street- 
preaching, are not in use in this country. 


Feeling Sorry for Yourself 


66 OW don’t you go feelin’ sorry for yourself,” 

counseled Mrs. Wiggs, of Cabbage Patch fame, 
to a damsel on the point of tears. To be sure, this young 
lady was a recent graduate from an orphan asylum, had 
just lost her “job,” that perennial menace of the poor, 
and, if memory serves true, was confronted with the ap- 
parently hopeless task of creating a new frock out of an 
old one. Here, at least, was some cause for grief; yet 
the sagacious Mrs. Wiggs, innocent of psychology but 
rich in practical wisdom, rightly understood that by a 
reflex act of the mind, the poignancy of one’s woes may 
be enlarged to any desired magnitude. “Now don’t you 
go feelin’ sorry for yourself, honey,” repeated this valiant 
woman, “for hit don’t do no good. Just laugh. That’s 
better.” Mrs. Wiggs would have applauded the medieval 
writers who were wont to depict Satan and his earthly 
followers as absolutely devoid of a sense of humor. 
Happiness and holiness are as near allied as evil and 
despair. 

The lesson of Mrs. Wiggs is needed, especially in 
these days, when even the education of children is de- 
signed to move along the lines of least resistance. Self- 
pity is only another form of self-indulgence. The deli- 
cately nurtured are proverbially most given to “nerves,” 
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and melancholy finds its chosen refuge in the souls of 
the pampered. The world is not in ruins because we have 
broken our toy. Clouds are but ephemeral substances. 
The shadows that sometimes darken life, are themselves 
a proof that the sun is shining. Only the servants of 
evil ought to be unhappy, St. Ignatius used to say. A 
deep philosophy, drawn from the teaching of Him who 
“knoweth our frame” is contained in the saying of this 
wise Saint. 

“Consider the lilies,” “Take no thought for the mor- 
row,” “Your Father knoweth that ye have need of these 
things,” “Are ye not of greater worth,” are but a few of 
many texts, spoken by the wisdom of God for our in- 
struction and comforting. Surely, they are a foundation 
upon which true and lasting happiness may be built by 
men of good will. 


LITERATURE 
XXV—Lionel Johnson 


N this world of transient things it is rather wonderful how the 
memory of Lionel Johnson persists. It is a triumph of 
personality. For Americans he seems to have a peculiar charm. 
The fragrance of the Old World hung about him and hangs about 
his memory. If you visited Winchester or Oxford for the first 
time, being on your knees before the Spirit of the Place, and if 
you had met Lionel, with the small, pure face and domed fore- 
head, a scholar’s gown on his little figure, a bundle of books 
under his arm, you would have cried out that he was Oxford, 
that he was Winchester. He was in fact saturated’ through and 
through with the spirit of these venerable and beloved places. 

Lionel in the London literary circles of the nineties, in Fleet 
Street, was an odd anachronism. It was as though Erasmus, 
“Erasmus, my darling” of Blessed Thomas More, had ap- 
peared wise and smiling. amid the babble and clatter and chatter 
about very often unworthy books which went on in those days 
and circles. He had stepped out of the Middle Ages, but he 
was not aloof from the world about him. His was a very 
friendly presence. He had a wise, roguish little humor and he 
loved his friends. One has only to take down the two tall gray 
volumes, which he made in his lifetime, and read the list of names 
of those to whom he dedicated his poems to know how wide his 
circle of friends was. He was immensely interested in the world 
in which he looked a revenant, a wise smiling little ghost;. he 
was extraordinarily generous; his admirations were very many; 
for all his attainments and scholarship he did not demand these 
things in his friends. During some eight or nine years of inti- 
mate friendship I cannot remember that he ever belittled anyone, 
though he might enjoy with his little fine smile a shaft flung by 
another against a stupidity or an absurdity. 

He had many different strands of heredity. One, the Irish 
Protestant, would never have led him to that profound interest 
in religious matters which brought about his early conversion to 
the Catholic Church. The Irish Protestant’s interest in religion 
would be limited to his own. The Irish, the Welsh, the Cornish: 
there were those three strands: but there must have been a 
streak of English to explain that capacity of his for speculation. 
One remembers the Oxford undergraduates of Newman’s “Loss 
and Gain” who discussed religion on their daily walks; and the 
Eton boys of Digby Dolben’s day who formed religious societies 
after the monastic pattern. Lionel was still a Winchester boy 
when he went off to the old priest of the Catholic mission at 
Winchester and announced that he wished to become a Catholic. 





“Very well,” said the priest, “but now, hadn’t you better go back? | Silence”: 


You are out of bounds.” That reads like a bit from St. Francis 
de Sales, does it not? 

He loved ritual and fair-ordered services, vestments and in- 
cense and all the glorious pageantry of the Church in the wor- 
ship of her Founder. That was one of the golden strands in 
him. Another was his feeling for the wild and the wind, fgr 
hills and wide lonely spaces and the sea. He loved the night 
full of stars and the quietness of forests and the beauty of Eng- 
lish country and the great desolation of bog and moorland. He 
had many loyalties; to his school and his college; to Ireland, to 
Wales and Cornwall; to his friends; to his religion. Whence 
did the religion come, beyond the influences of Winchester and 
Oxford and the bias of his own nature? From Irish Protestant- 
ism, which is less a belief than a protestation? Hardly. Lionel 
was the son of Captain William Victor Johnson, second son of 
the second baronet. As a rule the children of these Irish 
Protestant families used to be nursed by Irish peasant women, 
between whom and their foster-children there were often 
the tenderest of ties. May it not have been that the love 
of God and Mary, imbibed with the foster-mother’s milk, may 
have influenced this devout lover of her to whom the Irish Low 
Church concedes nothing of honor? 

A naturally Christian soul, he had yet about him, perhaps it 
was his classicism, some suggestion of Plato. At least Plato 
came naturally to one’s thoughts when one considered him. He 
loved his old poets and philosophers. He had the urbane air of 
the Geeek, with the chivalry of the Christian gentleman. His 
manner to a woman was always exquisite. 

As for his poetry, it suffered in his lifetime because many 
people held it to be academic. .Much of it had a certain precision 
and formality in a day when poetry was all for abandonment. 
But his poetry had a curious wild lovely strain in keeping 
with his love for the wind and open spaces, as in this unearthly 
love-song: 


TO MORFYDD 


A voice on the winds 

A voice by the waters 
Wanders and cries: 

O, what are the winds? 

And what are the waters? 
Mine are your eyes! 


Western the winds are 
And Western the waters 
Where the light lies. 
O, what are the winds? 
And what are the waters? 
Mine are your eyes! 


And down the night winds 
And down the night waters 
The music flies: 
O, what are the winds? 
And what are the waters? 
Cold be the winds 
And wild be the waters 
So mine are your eyes! 


Nearly all poets have one poem by which they are represented 
to a great number of readers, and this is perhaps the poem of 
which people think first when Lionel comes to their memory. 
But he had many chords to his music. He had “magnalities and 
splendors” like: 

Ah, how the City of our God is fair! 
If without sea and starless though it be, 


For joy of the majestic beauty there 
Men shall not miss the stars nor mourn the sea. 


And very often he merits the title he gave to Pindar, “opulent.” 
He is opulent when he writes of the rich English country. But 
he was a poet of reticence and conservatisms. When he is per- 
sonal, it is a poignant, half-revelation as in his own “Precept of 
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I know you: solitary griefs, 
Desolate passions, aching hours. 

I know you: tremulous beliefs, 
Agonized hopes and ashen flowers. 


The winds are sometimes sad to me; 
The starry spaces full of fear: 
Mine is the sorrow on the sea 
And mine the sigh of places drear. 


Some players upon plaintive strings 

Publish their wistfulness abroad; 
I have not spoken of these things 

Save to one man,—and unto God. 

He was little likely to publish anything abroad concerning him- 
self. In a day of advertising he was full of delicate reticence, 
and always a little mysterious to his closest friends. It was 
characteristic of him that he should have slipped away from us 
to die. He had always a certain loneliness. He lived in rooms 
as like college rooms or monkish rooms as possible; in Gray’s 
Inn where his sitting-room was lit from overhead with a queer 
effect of immurement, and in Lincoln’s Inn. When he wanted to 
be left alone he “sported his oak,” although I think his courtesy 
would have shrunk from doing that to a friend. There was 
something very endearing and touching in his slight childish 
dignity, the little figure, the little face with the great brow. He 
preserved all the dignities in life and death. He died by a simple 
accident which might have happened to anyone, and because his 
skull was so thin, like a child’s, that a fall on a deep carpet 
fractured it. He had written his own epitaph: 


Lonely unto the Lone I go, 
Divine to the Divinity. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


REVIEWS 


Pastoral Letters, Addresses and Other Writings of the Rt. 
Rev. JAMes A. McFaut, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Trenton. Edited 
by Rev. JAMes J. Powers. Second Edition. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $1.50. 

“Dedicated to the Clergy, Religious, and Laity of the Diocese 
of Trenton in testimony of their Loyalty, Devotion and Fidelity,” 
this volume of thirty-two papers strikingly chronicles Bishop 
McFaul’s pastoral vigilance and enlightened zeal. Beginning with 
a St. Patrick’s Day sermon on “Faith and Fatherland,” which he 
delivered as a priest in 1885, ending with his address before the 
National Convention of the Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Associa- 
tion, July 15, 1914, and with the intervening pages bearing such 
excellent articles as “The Blessing of Bells,” “Catholics and 
American Citizenship,” “The Dead President,” “Infidelity in Our 
Universities,” “The Catholic Church and the Labor Question,” 
and particularly the four pastorals on the home, the school, the 
Church, and on modern problems, the volume shows how wide 
and varied the author’s interests and good works have been. 
But it is as the enthusiastic promoter of the American Federation 
of Catholic Societies that Bishop McFaul is best known. His 
name has been closely identified with the growth and spread of 
the organization since its inception. In this volume, therefore, is 
fittingly published the admirable address in which the author 
explains “What Federation Is Not,” “What Federation Is,” 
“Fruits of Federation,” and “Work Proposed for Federation.” 

To those who say that as “Catholics have no grievances” there 
is little reason for the existence of Federation, Bishop McFaul 
replies that, without question, American Catholics are suffering 
wrongs that should be righted and then asks: 

Do you know why we have grievances? I will tell you: 

It is because of weak-kneed, jellyfish Catholics, who dare not 

call their souls their own. Go abroad in this splendid coun- 

try. What kind of man is the average non-Catholic Ameri- 
can? Generally a broad-minded, large-hearted man, a lover 


of justice, of the “square deal.” You prate to him of griev- 
ances. What will he say? “Your fathers and mine fought 





shoulder to shoulder to found this Republic and you 
have no business to have grievances. If you have, it is your 
own fault. You are too cowardly to make them known, to 
fight against them and have them redressed.” And wouldn’t 
he be right? 


During the twenty-two years he has presided over the diocese 
of Trenton, Bishop McFaul has never failed to make it clear 
just how he stood on every question involving the interests of 
Catholics, and in this volume many of these fearless and un- 
compromising pronouncements can be found. An index would 
have made the book more useful. W. D. 





The Education of Boys. By Conpé B. Patten, Ph.D., LL.D. 
New York: The America Press. $0.60. 

A Catholic college and a Catholic education for the Catholic 
boy! Such is the plea which the author puts before us in this 
brief and substantial book. The thesis is exposed and proved 
clearly, logically, conclusively. Dr. Pallen goes straight to the 
mark and, without fear or favor, sets forth the theory of the 
only education which he judges fit for a Catholic boy, contrasting 
it with the purely “secularist” system to which so many are un- 
fortunately driven. The tide of secularism is pulling hard 
against the old anchorage of Faith, the writer says. We need, 
therefore, a thorough training of our mental and spiritual powers 
in genuine Catholic principles to withstand the ever-growing 
strain and beat back the foe. Our boys must be “steeped, sat- 
urated with Catholic principles.” The Catholic college is the 
only place where that can be successfully done. Catholic parents 
assume a grave responsibility if, for social prestige or worldly 
success, they send their boys to non-Catholic institutions. The 
author does not mince matters. The friends of Catholic educa- 
tion will everywhere welcome his clear, bold, and genuinely Cath- 
olic utterances, while opponents of our educational principles will 
admire his sincerity and courage. Dr. Pallen has solidly 
grounded convictions and is not afraid to express them. 

The book is made up of fourteen chapters, in the form of 
leteers to a friend, who asks the writer certain leading questions 
on Catholic education and proposes difficulties for solution. The 
letter-form allows the author a little more freedom of treatment, 
and an opportunity to turn into bypaths: branching off from the 
main road. Even in these side lanes Dr. Pallen “botanizes” most 
profitably. The chapters on “The Responsibilities of Parents,” 
“The Vital Principle in Education,” those in which the three 
dangers of secularism, i.e., specialism, electivism, and utilitari- 
anism are exposed, sound the wise warnings of faith, reason and 
To Dr. Pallen, Catholic education is the only true 
education. It is the only one that fits men both for this world 
and for the world to come. The style of these fourteen letters, 
though they are perhaps a little more burdened with Latinisms 
than this kind of composition warrants, is everywhere forcible 
There is no mistaking the author’s message, and the 
fry ote = 


experience. 


and clear. 
message is needed. 
f 

Singing Fires of Erin. By ELeanor Rocers Cox. 
York: John Lane Co. $1.00. 

To people acquainted with the extensive content and the in- 
spirational value of Irish legendary lore, it is no matter of sur- 
prise to observe the constant procession of new books which 
find their matter and inspiration in old Irish themes; and among 
these recent books, this volume of poetry, “Singing Fires ot 
Erin,” must be accorded a rich welcome. The author’s soul 
gives a truthful response to the old, sweet echoes, and her voice 
is trained to adequate expressiveness. Where others, the set of 
vague neo-Celts, have found only aspiration, the author has felt 
inspiration. This is what must be the event, whenever the singer 
of Irish themes is genuine. For Ireland’s book of sagas is, even 
after the devastation of centuries, more extensive than anything 
the rest of Europe has to show; we know that its vitality, its 
perennial interest, is greater than other west-European legends; 
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and, with regard to its inspirational value, Stopford Brooke be- 
lieves when we get these old Irish literary remains done into 
English, we shall have set the “Idyls of the King” going for 
another thousand years. As the author sings: 

Long from their purpled heights, 

Their reign of high delights, 

The Queens have wended down Death’s mildewed stair, 

Leaving a scent of lilies on the air, 

To gladden earth through all her days and nights, 

That once she cherished anything so fair. 


Yet while Ireland is rich in her great literary past, her greater 
praise is the achievement of her later world; and in a single 
poem upon that theme, “O Radiant Faith of Ireland,” the author 
has written a ringing ballad, worthy of Aubrey de Vere and 
Lionel Johnson: 

Her children throng the waterways where pass the mighty ships, 

Still pioneers of God they come, a prayer upon their lips; 

Still bearing, to their lineage true, Faith’s fertilizing rain, 

To blossom forth in stranger lands in many a shining fane. 





M. E. 
Antwerp to Gallipoli, By Artnur Ruut. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The Way of the Cross. By V. DorosHevitcu. Introduction 
by STEPHEN GRAHAM. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.25. 

Arthur Ruhl covers a wider field than most of the writers 
of war books, for he gives us a story of a year on many 
fronts. He is very frank in his opinions and, having sounded 
the bravery of the different armies, he gives unstinted praise 
to the men in the ranks under every flag. His criticism of 
the partisan press of the different nations is well merited. 
Sedentary fire-eaters and hate-mongers who sit at ease in 
editorial chairs and call for slaughter or annihilation, who 
write of “flashing sabers,” “without the remotest idea of what 
flashing sabers do,” and slaughter an army corps with words 
every day, these are the men, editors and politicians of all 
the countries in arms, that the author would send to serve 
a week in the enemy’s hospitals. Most men who appreciate 
the grim reality of war will give the writer a vote of ap- 
proval for this proposal. Arthur Ruhl admits that had he 
remained in London and read the lies of but one side, he 
would have been capable of loathing the enemy, but having 
been in all the countries, and read all the lies, the difficulty 
in pronouncing judgment on the world-slaughter is by no 
means slight. 

The story of the Russian and Polish fugitives fleeing be- 
fore the German invader in the fall of 1915 was penned by a 
journalist who witnessed their sufferings. The writer gives 
a vivid picture of this great moving human wall of victims. 
In a most peculiar style, characterized by short sentences, 
word-paragraphs, dashes and interrogation marks, the author 
tells how the helpless non-combatants marched and starved, 
how they camped in the forests, died by the way, and planted 
their crosses along the roadside. The book justifies its title. 

eC. 2. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Those who have read and enjoyed “Penrod,” the eleven-year- 
old hero of Booth Tarkington’s, will find in the experiences of 
William Sylvanus Baxter, of the mature age of “Seventeen” 
(Harper, $1.35), even greater matter for entertainment. The 
course of true love never did run smooth, least of all in the 
case of the overpowering affection which envelops the soul of, 
this callow youngster for Miss Pratt, a mincing, sentimental 
maiden who much affects baby-talk, and is the least convincing 
character in the book. Jane, a ten-year-old sister, and Genesis, 
a genial darkey, the two chief obstacles in love’s rough current, 








are genuine “finds.” In these two stories, illustrative of boy 
psychology, the author has struck a new and vastly entertaining 
note. 





“Practical Stage Directing for Amateurs” (Dutton, $1.00), 
by Emerson Taylor, is intended for ambitious amateurs 
who may wish to free their dramatics from the reproach of 
mediocrity so frequently applied to private theatricals. 
“After all, amateur plays do have a charm of their own, so 
different from real plays!” is a remark sometimes heard. 
Personal experience and a competent stage-manager are, of 
course, the best preventives of such equivocal compliments; 
but in lieu of them Mr. Taylor’s book furnishes at least 
suggestions, safeguards and fundamental principles. There 
is a compendium of stage requirements, both for the actors 
and the stage-manager, a list of “Do’s” and “Don'ts,” a stage 
chart, showing wings, exits, drops, etc.; a glossary of stage 
terms, advice on play-choosing, rehearsing, scenery, make- 
up and other difficulties encountered by amateur producers. 
There is also a helpful chapter on the technique of voice, 
pause, poise and action. 





Though more than an introduction to a large subject can 
scarcely be expected from so small a volume as is Father F. 
Laun’s “The Chief Points of Difference between the Catholic 
and Protestant Creeds” (Wagner, $0.75), yet within less than 
200 pages he gives a complete and logical conspectus of the 
principal objections of Protestants against the doctrine and 
history of the Catholic Church. The objections are fairly 
presented; the answers are adequate, concise and forceful in 
statement without being intemperate. Possibly a few of the 
non-Catholic admissions cited might have been taken from 
authorities of greater weight among Protestants. For ex- 
ample, “Father Ignatius” of Llanthony never secured a fol- 
lowing; and it is doubtful whether the Living Church for 
some years past has commanded the confidence of many 
serious Episcopalians, even of the small section which it pre- 
tends to represent. Perhaps a more reliable and acceptable 
source of testimony to early vernacular editions of Scripture 
would be E. L. Cutts’ “Turning Points in Church History.” 
Most of Father Laun’s citations, however, are of recognized 
value. 





In the Jrish Monthly for April is an excellent paper by Father 
George O’Neill, on “The Tercentenary of Father Alphonsus 
Rodriguez.” In the course of a sane and discerning appraisal of 
“The Practice of Christian and Religious Perfection,” the author 
well observes: “His [Rodriguez’s] distinction is that of a writer 
who not only gleans from nearly every part of the wide field 
covered by his predecessors, but also succeeds in combining 
(within limits) their special merits and values. In matter 
and manner alike, Rodriguez is central, intelligible, approachable. 
In the greatest of sciences, he is greatest of vulgarisateurs.” 
But Father O’Neill calls attention to his fellow-Jesuit’s careless 
and uncritical use of history and biology, and “the remarkable 
inequality in value of his numerous examples and anecdotes,” 
and then courageously attacks with unanswerable arguments 
the unfeeling doctrine laid down by the Spanish ascetic regard- 
ing “Disorderly Affections for Our Relations.” Three other 
very readable articles in this issue of the Jrish Monthly are 
“The Beginnings of Industrial Germany,” which is Denis 
Gwynn’s account of Cliffe Leslie’s investigations: “In the North 
of Portugal,” by M. J. Casey, and M. Pearde Beaufort’s sketch 
of M. Maurice Barrés, “A French Nationalist.” “Eldergowan,” 


a new serial by Rosa Mulholland, starts in this number. 





The Monroe Doctrine was formulated in 1823, in order to pre- 
vent the acquisition of American territory by a European power. 
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In these parlous days when Europe is herself so distraught, 
Mr. Charles H. Sherrill has given us a timely volume on “The 
Modernizing of the Monroe Doctrine,’ (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$1.75). Why this work is needed and what part the business-man 
should play with great profit to himself and the country is set 
forth clearly and convincingly. The author has many titles for 
his authority to speak on the subject, particularly the medal 
presented him by the people of Argentina on his retirement as 
Minister to that country. His ideals look to a future along con- 
structive, peaceful business and diplomatic lines till from the 
Monroe Doctrine, rightly understood, there arises a monumental 
“triangle of peace,” its base inter-republic harmony throughout 
the Western Hemisphere, its eastern side rising as a bulwark 
against frictional misunderstanding with Europe, its western side 
assuring lasting peace on the Pacific Ocean. 





An enjoyable exercise of wit is in store for anyone who cares 
to test his ingenuity by unraveling the mystery that Carolyn Wells 
has woven in her latest detective story, “The Curved Blades” (Lip- 
pincott, $1.25). The sudden death of a.rich old lady, in very 
mysterious circumstances, casts more discord in an already dis- 
united household, and through many pages suspicion is skilfully 
made to rest successively on everybody in the book, except the 
detective himself——In a rather commonplace story called 
“The Second Coming” (Dodd, Mead, $0.50), Frederic Arnold 
Kummer and Henry P. Janes describe visits Our Lord makes 
to the trenches and to the Kaiser’s private apartment. The 
authors hurry the defeated Emperor to a repentant death- 
bed.——Mr. Louis U. Wilkinson has joined the ranks of the 
novelists. His first story, “The Buffoon” (Knopf, $1.50), is dis- 
appointing. Practically without plot, it is mainly taken up with 
a description of the lower cravings of an egotistic hedonist. 
“Gibby of Clamshell Alley” (Dodd, Mead, $1.35), by Jasmine 
Stone Van Dresser, is a wholesome and entertaining story. The 
twelve-year-old subject of the autobiography named himself 
“Gibson Emory,” after a boat. Gibby leads a laborious life, 
digging clams and hunting for hidden treasures, and a calcu- 
lating life, trying to out-scheme his arch-enemy, Burly Mac- 
Gregor, and establish himself in the business of clam-digging. 
The advent of “Granny,” whom he had adopted, and whom he 
strives to keep from the poorhouse, adds to his life new pleasures 
and new adventures, until he is restored to his birthright—— 
“Beggars on Horseback” (Doran, $1.25), by F. Tennyson Jesse, 
is a collection of short stories, printed, the author explains, in 
the order of their composition. The later tales are superior to 
the earlier ones, not only in subject-matter and treatment, but in 
the absence of a certain gushing voluptuousness. 








“Mary Rose of Mifflin,” (Appleton, $1.25) by Frances Sterrett, 
is a delightful story. Mary Rose, “almost eleven, going on four- 
teen,” and orphaned, finds herself with cat and canary in an 
apartment house where “the lease says plain as can be, no chil- 
dren, no dogs an’ no cats.” Mary can’t understand it: “Why 
everybody has children. They always had. Don’t you remember, 
even Adam and Eve?” Full of Mifflin kindliness—for she has 
“a big heart. Did you know, the more you put into a heart the 
more it can hold? I think hearts must be like balloons. You 
can blow and blow and blow into balloons and there’s always 
room for more breath”—the little heroine breaks through the 
formalism about her, bowls over the snow-gods of feminism and 
convinces all that “a child is a present straight from God” which 
may be accepted without fear of consequenc.~ ——Though 
“Golden Glory,” (Doran, $1.25) by F. Horace Rose, is a $5,000 
prize story of African life, it seems withal but an indifferent 
tale, told in a common and at times in a coarse way. If after 
scanning the chapter-headings the reader has the courage to 
plunge into the jungle he will find himself in the thick of African 
savagery, witnessing fights and brawls and dances and stumbling 





over corpses in an attempt to follow a dwarf in the search for 
“Golden Glory.” 





In “Les Grandes Heures (1914-15),” a selection from the 
articles contributed to L’Jllustration by M. Henri Lavedan, 
the dramatist and novelist, during the early months of the 
war, is a fine passage entitled “Credo,” which Studies trans- 
lates thus: 


I believe in the valor of our soldiers, in the skill and the 
devotion of our commanders. 


I believe in the reward of grief and in the merit of hope. 

I believe in confidence, in recollection, in the daily task, in 
militant charity. 

I believe in the blood of the wounded soldier and in the 
water from the holy font, in the fire of artillery and the 
flame of blessed candles, in the beads of the rosary. 

I believe in the sacred prayer of old age and in the all- 
powerful ignorance of childhood. 

I believe in women’s prayers, in the sleepless nights of 
heroic wives, in the pious calm of mothers, in the purity of 
our cause, in the stainless glory of our flag. 

I believe in our great past, in our great present, in our 
greater future. 

I believe in the living and the dead of France. 

I believe in the hands that grasp the steel and in the hands 
joined in prayer. 

I believe in ourselves. I believe in God. I believe. I be- 
lieve. 


M. Lavedan’s countrymen should be very grateful for these 
words inspired by faith. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Brothers, New York: 
Meditations on the Mysteries of Our Holy Faith, Together with a 
Treatise on Mental Prayer Based on the Work of the Venerable Father 


Louis de Ponte, S.J. By Rev. C. W. Barraud, S.J. Two Vols. $3.00; 
Marie of the House d’Anters. By Michael Earls, S.J. $1.85; The 
Passion and Death of Jesus. By Philip Coghlan, C.P. $0.75; Only 


Anne. By Isabel C. Clark. $1.35, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis: 


William Wordsworth, How to Know Him. 
L.H.D. $1.25. 


The Christian Herald, New York: 
Luther in Light of Recent Research. 
by Carl F. Huth, Jr. $1.25. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
Feminism, Its Fallacies and Follies. 
$1.50; First Base Faulkner. By Christy Mathewson. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City: 
A False Saint. a Play in Three Acts. By Francois de Curel. Trans- 
lated by Barrett H. Clark. $0.75; Roberta of Roseberry Gardens. By 
Frances Duncan, $1.25; Victory in Defeat, the Agony of Warsaw and 
the Russian Retreat. By Stanley Washburn. $1.00; Caliban by the 
Yellow Sands. By Percy Mackaye. $0.50. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
A Book for Shakespeare Plays and Pagesnts. 
$2.00. 

M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., Dublin: 
The Flight of the Earls. By Tadhg O Cianain. Edited from the Author’s 
Manuscript. With Translation and Notes. By Rev. Paul Walsh, M.A. 
8 shillings 6 pence. 

B. Herder, St. Louis: 
The Onion Peelers. By R. P. Garrold. $1.60; 
Tragedy in Three Acts. Adapted from the German. 
O.M.Cap. $0.25; Paul Mary Pakenham, Passionist. 


By C. T. Winchester, A.M., 
By Heinrich Bohmer. Translated 


By Mr. and Mrs. John Martin. 
$1.25. 


By O. L. Hatcher, Ph.D. 


Garcia Moreno, a 
By Fr. Bernard, 
By the Rev. Joseph 


Smith, C.P. $0.50; Orbis Catholicus, a Year Book of the Catholic 
World. Edited by Canon Glancey. $1.50; Luther. By Hartmann 
Grisar, S.J. Authorized Translation from the German. By E. M. La- 


mond. Edited by Luigi Cappadelta. Volume V. $3.25. 


Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New York: 
Writing the Short-Story: a Practical Handbook on the Rise, Structure, 
Writing, and Sale of the Modern Short-Story. By J. Berg Esenwein. 
$1.25. 


John Lane Co., New York: 
Essays and Literary Studies. By Stephen Leacock. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia: 
The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Ph.D., LL.D. $6.00; he Magic of Jewels and Charms. 
Frederick Kunz, Ph.D., A.D., D.Sc. $5.00. 

The Macmillan Company, New York: 
Shakespeare’s Theater. By Ashley H. Thorndike, Ph.D., L.H.D. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Bars of Iron. By Ethel M. Dell. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York: 
The End of a Chapter. By Shane Leslie. 


$1.25. 


By Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
By George 


$2.50. 
$1.50. 


$1.25. 
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EDUCATION 


II—Dangers of Secular Universities 


N a preceding paper I have sketched some of the dangers 
to faith which the Catholic student will meet in what 
may be termed the official life of the secular university. The 
story does not end with my brief enumeration of these 
dangers. Not only does the unsuspecting Catholic put his 
faith in jeopardy when he enters the lecture halls of these 
schools, but he will probably find in them an attack upon 
everything that hitherto he has considered sacred as a valid 
code of morality. 

Conventionality is practically proposed 2s the chief basis 
of a workable moral code. The older lines of moral de- 
marcation, beyond which none dared transgress, are of less 
importance than the observance of the foibles and niceties 
of social life. The diaphanous raiment of :ollege bayaderes, 
too often originating among the demi-monde of some Euro- 
pean capital, furnishes no cause for censure provided the 
design be modishly conventional. The rake, open or furtive, 
clever enough to evade the criminal courts and consequent 
loss of respectability, is received by the perfumed “eminently 
respectable,” as long as he strikes no discordant note in the 
scale of social conventions. After a training of this kind, 
the young student is indeed exceptional if he does not be- 
lieve that character merely means what other people think 
of us. 


Tue “Broap-MINpDED” CATHOLIC 


Nor will the stability of the Catholic student's faith and 
morals be made more secure should he come under the influ- 
ence of the “latitudinarian” Catholic faculty member. Some 
whom I have met entertain and teach views strangely hetero- 
dox. Perhaps this heterodoxy is merely a “pose,” or a bid 
for popularity as “a broad-minded investigator”; | oftener, 
however, the Catholic faculty member has never attended a 
Catholic school, and has never taken the trouble to acquire 
the Catholic viewpoint on historical, ethical or philosophical 
questions. It may even be that he is ignorant of the fact 
that such viewpoints exist. In any case, he is quite unfit to 
handle adequately mooted points in biology, history, psy- 
chology, and religion; while the advertised fact that he is 
a “Catholic” will lend, among unwary Catholics, an added 
but unmerited authority to his expressed opinions. To main- 
tain in these fussy, superficial days, that the religious revo- 
lution of the sixteenth century was neither a blessing nor a 
necessity, that religion is not hostile to science, that both 
capital and labor have rights which each is bound to respect, 
that certain forms of modern prophylacticized marriages are 
legalized concubinage, requires faith, courage, and a thorough 
knowledge of Catholic philosophy. And the typical “Cath- 
olic” professor in the secular university is often lacking in 
one or all of these qualities. Of course, there are exceptions; 
but being exceptions, they are rarely met with. 


UNoFFICIAL INFLUENCES 


Here a few reflections on the influence of certain “officially 
unofficial” university activities may not be out of place. Per- 
haps the most prominent of these agents is the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, a body which, permitting Catholics 
to contribute to its funds, to its standing, and its general 
prosperity, excludes them from participation in its govern- 
ment. Strictly speaking, it is true that the Y. M. C. A. is 


not one of the recognized societies of any modern secular 
university in which it has gained a foothold; yet the recog- 
nition which it is usually accorded is scarcely less than “offi- 
cial.” 


Frequently during the year, for instance, its repre- 





o 
sentatives, with the consent and approval of the authorities, 
conduct the chapel exercises, at which attendance may be 
obligatory; often the student will find that university affairs 
have been changed, so as not to interfere with Y. M. C. A. 
membership campaigns or other activities. The inference 
drawn from all this by the careless Catholic student is, that 
those Catholic clergymen and editors who have been charg- 
ing the Association with reprehensible methods in foreign 
mission fields are “narrow and bigoted,” dwellers in for- 
gotten ruts, persons who are generally misinformed, and 
always ready to believe the worst. From this conclusion, 
especially if reenforced by chance remarks on the campus or 
set lectures in the classroom, the Catholic student more or 
less easily passes to the conviction that, after all, the Catholic 
Faith is ultra-sectarian and needs a little “toning down.” 


PRACTICAL RESULTS 


Supposing the most favorable result, a period of some 
years will elapse after graduation before the Catholic stu- 
dent perceives that his university training was based on a 
large amount of sham, not to say falsehood. The varied 
teachings of his Alma Mater seem to be at one only on this 
point: that, theoretically at least, we can be sure of nothing. 
This purely negative conclusion is not satisfying, for one 
thing, and again, practical life shows that it is not true. At 
all events his Alma Mater has not provided him with a valid, 
comforting, sane and practical philosophy of life. Such a 
philosophy the modern university scarcely professes to give. 
It has busied itself in “correlating the things of the mind 
with the things of modern life.” But “modern life” is so 
complex and changing an entity that it has defied “correla- 


“tion.” ~ The result is chaos, unless “the things of the mind” 


and the more important “things of the soul” have been re- 
jected as factors of which the modern world need take no 
serious cognizance. It seems to me that this rejection of 
the spiritual things of the mind and of the soul is precisely 
the ruin into which much of what is termed “university 
training” has been forced. And with what result? “Success” 
has taken on a new meaning. The dollar mark, the prefer- 
ment of a fickle mob, the development of one’s “individuality” 
even beyond eccentricity, are some of the standards by which 
success is gauged. 


SoME INCONSISTENCIES 


The young student at the secular university will, as a rule, 
be blind to the fact that, were the Church the illogical, 
tyrannical institution that she is pictured by some of his 
professors, she long ago would have ceased to be. A show 
of learning, an affectation of impartiality, impress him; he 
has not the discernment to know that it is merely show and 
affectation; in the language of the campus, “bluff.” He does 
not see that his professor, who would hotly resent any criti- 
cism of his own opinions, if put forward save by a specialist, 
is quite ready to pass judgment, and with the finality found 
only in some university professors, upon any and all ques- 
tions pertaining to the Catholic Church. He holds, does this 
professor, that the opinion of a lawyer on a recondite point 
of biology is of no particular value, save perhaps, as a curi- 
osity; that mathematicians should not dogmatize upon deli- 
cate problems in international law; that, in brief, the cobbler 
should stick to his last. But not a university professor of 
his own exceptional accomplishments. A larger field is 
permitted him; “academic freedom’ justifies him in occupy- 
ing it. While he would not recommend you to consult a 
blacksmith for a toothache, this person, in no sense a special- 
ist in Catholic doctrine, practice or history, does not hesitate 
to pronounce the last word on any and all debated points 
affecting, proximately or remotely, the Catholic Church. 
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Let me recount priefly a few of the vagaries autocratically 
dominant in secular schools, and diametrically opposed to 
Catholic teaching. Take the old question of the freedom of 
the will. The very terms are rejected by many, as postulating 
what they call “the compartment-theory of the scholastics,” 
according to which the soul is composed of three separate 
entities, memory, understanding and will. The beginner in 
scholastic philosophy knows that the scholastics held noth- 
ing of the sort, but how is our Catholic student, carefully 
guarded by his instructors from contact with the original 
sources, to know this? But even admitting the terms, the 
psychology in favor in the modern school cannot allow that 
the will is free. What is done is done by necessity. Para- 
dise, if there be a Paradise, was never won by Magdalene 
nor forfeited by Judas. The treachery of the one and the 
repentance of the other were phenomena over which neither 
had any control. 

As to the perversions which some call “birth-restriction” 
and others, more properly, “race-suicide,” not much need be 
said save that their liceity is taken for granted. “It is better,” 
some callow instructor, with a genius for ignoring the prin- 
ciple at issue, will utter importantly, “to give one child every 
material and educational advantage than to allow many to 
enter life handicapped.” What effect these and similar en- 
couragements to immorality are producing may be seen in 
the small or non-existent family that is typical of what has 
been called “the most educated corner of America,” non- 
Catholic New England. 

TAKING CHANCES 

As I view the matter, the young man who expects to go 
through a secular university with faith unshaken and morals 
unimpaired, must possess the courage of a saint and the 
mental training of a Catholic doctor of philosophy. ,He has 
enemies within and without the classroom and the lecture- 
hall. He is surrounded by pagan savants, learned theorists, 
superficial thinkers, men to whom tradition is a joke, the soul 
a myth, and the spirit of reverence, which Carlyle sét down 
as a prime requisite in a student, a mental and moral weak- 
The young Catholic may rise above his surroundings; 
again, he may not. He is taking a chance, with the odds 
against him. I should advise his parents to make a good, 
old-fashioned meditation on the duties of one’s state of life. 
If, at its conclusion, they can still allow their son to remain 
at the modern secular college, then I am willing to grant 
their salvation on the equally old-fashioned principle of in- 
vincible ignorance. F. in 


ness. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Her Place in the World 


HIS is a story for those very admirable persons, sociologists, 
educators, and the like, who preach that some form of 
Training must be given the Young Person fighting for a Place 
in Life. I invoke the aid of capitals, because I think it makes 
the statement much more impressive. If you will allow me to 
add that I, too, think that some form of Training should be given 
the Young Person, I shall proceed to the story, which happens 
to be true. But I also think that it makes very much of a differ- 
ence as to what form this Training shall take. 

Well, then, Lucile and Mary lived in the same handsome 
apartment house; that is, handsome as apartment houses go. 
But that is neither here nor there. Both were fairly pretty, lively 
and interested in the world around them, both a little frivolous, 
and, as is unfortunately too often the case in handsome apartment 
houses, each was the only child of well-to-do parents. Now these 
two young ladies had just finished their education, Lucile at 





“The Misses Townsend’s Finishing School” in New York, Mary 
at a convent boarding-school at home. Their parents, especially 
their mothers, looked forward with a great deal of pleasure to 
the “coming out” next winter. The girls themselves were great 
chums, had many friends in the best social circles, and certainly 
everything promised a very enjoyable season. I pause here 
merely to remark upon the appositeness of the adage that we 
cannot always foretell the future with accuracy. 


A QUESTION OF VOCATION 


For Mary, when she came home from the convent school, with 
a beautifully-engraved diploma, had a great surprise in store for 
her parents, and for her friend Lucile. She felt that she had a 
vocation to the religious life, and had decided to become a Sister 
of Charity. At first, of course, her mother could not, would not, 
believe that she was in earnest. And Lucile, who was only 
eighteen, said, “Oh, nonsense, Mary, you’d have to cut off all 
your hair (Mary had rather pretty hair), and never see anyone 
or go any place. Don’t be silly.” And she changed the subject 
by suggesting that they go for a motor ride. 

But Mary was in earnest, and had made up her mind to be 
“silly.” So at the end of July, though it nearly broke her heart 
to leave her home, her parents, and all the hopes and dreams 
she had been building up, she took leave of them all, and departed 
for the novitiate of the Sisters of Charity. There we may leave 
her for a while. 


Wuat Lucite Dip 


Now, of course, you want to know what Lucile did. Well, 
she felt quite bad for a couple of weeks over Mary’s going, 
thought her very, very silly, and prophesied that she would be 
home again in six months. She herself made her début that 
winter, and was married the following June to John, a very 
nice young fellow whom she had known since early childhood. 
It was a “lovely” wedding, “one of the prettiest affairs of the 
month,” wrote little Miss Respess, the society reporter. Then, 
after a delightful trip to old White Sulphur, Lucile returned to 
take up “housekeeping” in an apartment only a little less hand- 
some than the one she had lived in before. 

After that she went to dances and lectures and weddings and 
musicales, bridge and theater parties, charity festivals and after- 
noon receptions and teas, dinner and club luncheons, just as 
was her wont before she was married. The only difference was 
that she was freer now, had more time at her disposal for such 
“duties” and, in consequence, found these calls upon her time 
becoming more numerous. In fact, she took so much interest in 
such activities that in a short time she came to be recognized as 
a social leader, “one of the younger matrons in society.” Lucile 
also did a little “social work” in the other, popular, sense of the 
word, namely, “in helping to better social conditions.” Most of 
this work was in the form of getting up subscriptions and charity 
entertainments, for she found that she did not care for “slum- 
ming,” or visiting hospitals and orphanages. Really, she could 
scarcely spare the time, and then, she did not “like” the surround- 
ings of such work. ‘ 


Opps AND ENDs 


I almost forgot to mention that, two or three years after her 
marriage, a baby was born to Lucile. But the child did not live, 
and Lucile did not consider it necessary to wear mourning for 
more than a few months. Another sad occurrence was the death 
of her Boston terrier. The poor little thing was “run over,” 
right in front of the house one day, and Lucile cried all the rest 
of the afternoon. For, as she said to herself: “It was perfectly 
terrible to think of poor little ‘Vic’ being killed right before her 
eyes.” 

But I’m afraid that I am going too much into detail concerning 
Lucile. To conclude, then. She went to church pretty regularly 
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on Sundays, even in bad weather, after John got a car. I need 
not say that she read the magazines and many very popular 
novels. Of course, this is not all that Lucile did; but in general, 
we may sum up her life from twenty to fifty-five, when she died, 
by saying that she did “just about the usual thing.” Now about 
Mary. 


Wuat Mary Dip 


Mary found her year of novitiate decidedly hard. Sometimes it 
would have been too hard to bear, had it not been for God’s grace 
which helped her. There was no “poetry” about it, and hardly 
any consolation. Her parents visited her at Christmas and found 
het a bit subdued, but quite content, and “beginning to be very 
happy,” as she expressed it. After her novitiate she was sent 
to a large orphanage and day-nursery, not in her own city, but 
only a hundred miles or so away, so that her parents were able 
to visit her two or three times a year. Her father sometimes 
even slipped in an extra visit by himself; for he was very fond 
of Mary, and, though he never said so, proud of what she had 
done. It showed pluck, he thought. This ambling paragraph, 
however, is not about her parents, but about Mary. 

At St. Anne’s Asylum, you may be sure, she found plenty to 
do. At first she had charge of twenty-five babies, some weak and 
deformed, some chubby and happy, others puling and fretful. 
She found that, in spite of herself, she. liked the rosy, smiling 
ones the best, though her heart and hands were tenderest for the 
weaklings among her little flock. After a few years, her nursery 
was doubled, and later an adjoining room was added, for the 
number of her charges now varied between seventy and eighty. 
Was it weakness or strength, that she could never help crying a 
little when one of them died, even though she knew that, still in 
their baptismal innocence, it was for them but a step from earth 
to heaven? Mary was not delicate, but neither was she extraor- 
dinarily strong; sometimes she had an assistant, sometimes even 
two, and sometimes none. But there was always plenty to do. 


‘Tue THINGS THAT CoUNT 


Of course, Mary, or rather Sister Mary, did other things be- 
sides care for her family of seventy or eighty babies. There was 
the meditation, and Mass, and Holy Communion every morning. 
It was from these that the motive force for the day’s work 
came. (I commend these practices to the modern sociologist. 
But I am afraid he does not understand what they are. They are 
but a few of the things connected with Catholic social work that 


he does not understand.) These were also the chief, though by. 


no means the only sources of the happiness which brightened 
her life, and gave a look of holiness, yes, holiness is the word, 
to her face, as she passed from youth to middle life. There were 
the daily recreations with the other Sisters, times of pleasant 
companionship. There was her correspondence with her parents, 
with Lucile, and with some of the Sisters who had been novices 
with her, and had been sent to other cities. There were the 
visits of her parents, and the daily visits of the parents and vari- 
ous relatives of some or other of the children. 

When Sister Mary was about fifty years old, she was trans- 
ferred to a large hospital in another city. Here a new trait of 
her character, a great power of human sympathy, made its ap- 
pearance. She was given charge of the free ward where the 
unfortunate and unhappy women of the city are brought, usually 
in a dying condition. And how many of them she won back to 
God before death, the wages of sin, claimed them! Others, too, 
especially the younger ones, she reclaimed to a new life, either 
among friends and relatives, or in penance, as Magdalenes in 
some Convent of the Good Shepherd. To this work were the 
last ten years of Mary’s life devoted until, four years after 
Lucile, at the age of fifty-nine, very quietly and very calmly, she 
died. 








THE EPILOGUE 


One day, shortly after Mary went to the novitiate, her mother 
met a friend, who inquired when the “child” was expected back. 
On being told that Mary seemed very contented and determined 
not to come home, she said, “Oh, tell her to come out and take 
her place in the world!” Now, considering what Lucile did and 
Mary did, I wonder which of the two took any “place in the 
world” worth talking about? 

O, yes, another point. You detect an anachronism; you say 
there were no automobiles, no bridge parties in those days? Ah, 
well; date my humble narrative 1950, if you like. But every age 
has its automobiles, its bridge parties, its Luciles, and, thank 
God, its Marys! Tuomas M. Knapp, s.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


“All of the old rites of the Anglican Catholic Church were 
carried out, with the purpose of instructing the congregation in 
the meaning of the ritual.” Such, we are told, was the character 
and purpose of the Palm-Sunday services which were carried out 
with awe-inspiring solemnity in a high, high church of Brooklyn. 
By far the most striking figure in the procession, outshining in 
splendor even the bishop “in full vestments,” and making the 
onlookers oblivious even to the “four trumpeters playing the 
processional hymn,” must have been that “sacred guard in full 
costume of the sixteenth century with halbard and mace and 
carrying side arms.” Just wherein the “sacred” character of 
the archaic guard consisted is not altogether clear to the casual 
reader, but that Brooklyn congregation no doubt was so well 
instructed “in the meaning of the ritual’ that they grasped at 
once the symbolic beauty of every detail of the sacred guard’s 
costume. Armed cap-a-pie and leading the procession as he did, 
perhaps he mystically represented the supreme control the State 
has exercised over the “Anglican Catholic Church” since the 
lusty days of Henry VIII. 





The annual address at the meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West was given this year by the well-known Greek 
scholar and archeologist, the Rev. Henry Browne, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the National University of Ireland. He was 
likewise invited to address the Classical Faculties of the Chicago 
and Illinois Universities. In dealing with the influence of Greek 
upon modern music he detected clear evidences of a Greek origin 
in the liturgical melodies of the plain chant. The experiments 
he himself had made on the melodic interpretation of Greek 
choral rhythms was the particular subject of his lectures at the 
universities. Father Browne is at present making a short tour 
in the Atlantic States and the Middle West with a view to re- 
porting upon the place of. museums or archeological collections 
in the educational system of America. A Committee of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science has been 
engaged for three years in seeking world-wide information on 
this subject. As a representative of the Classical Faculty of the 
National University of Ireland, the Reverend Professor was 
definitely requested, on joining the committee, to confine his at- 
tention to classical and literary education. He has labored to 
promote reformed methods of classical study in Ireland and has 
appealed to the various classical associations to develop the 
archeological side of teaching, believing that this will be the 
most potent factor in deepening and widening popular interest 
in classical learning, which has fallen into disrepute.in so many 
places. 





To show that the problem of a merchant marine is not merely 
a seaboard question the words of an expert were recently quoted 
by the Hon. E. F. Sweet, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, to 
the effect that if British vessels only were withdrawn the result- 
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ing depreciation in wheat and cotton would be such as to bring 
the direst distress upon the farmers of the country. He advo- 
cated the building of 400 auxiliary vessels and the appointment 
of a competent commission to consider the entire merchant 
marine problem. The following series of questions and answers 
clearly sets forth his point of view: 





How would these Government-owned auxiliaries be oper- 
ated in time of peace? By private individuals or companies, 
if such can be found, under long-time charters subject to 
quick cancellation by the Government if needed for war. 
To whom leased? The highest bidders. How would they 
be manned? By qualified American sailors who would re- 
ceive extra pay and agree to remain on board in case the 
vessels should be requisitioned for war service. On what 
routes? Those most needing them. Would the four hun- 
dred or five hundred naval auxiliaries give us a merchant 
marine? By no means. We ought to have five thousand of 
an average of two thousand gross tons each, and then we 
would only have two-thirds of the tonnage of Great Britain. 
How can we get the balance? That I would leave to the 
careful study of the commission. 


The most encouraging element in the present situation, as he 
sees it, is that the American people realize as never before the 
need of a merchant marine. 





The reason, according to the New York Evening Post, why 
so many colleges and universities are almost continually in finan- 
cial straits is that they are managed by college presidents instead 
of athletic directors. . 

For the fiscal year ending last July the gross income from 
athletics at Harvard amounted to $242,780.41. This is only 
about ten_thousand dollars less than the total income of 
Amherst College or Lehigh University. It is more than the 
income of 269 colleges in the United States, and is exceeded 
by the income of only 70 collegiate institutions in the coun- 
try. The expenditures for Harvard sports during the same 
year were $238,632.89, leaving a balance of more than $4,000. 
This again is in contrast with the usual results of college 
finances where a profit instead of a deficit is a rarity. 


The paper reasonably concludes that for the manager of this 
quarter-million-dollar business the university is certainly a 
preparation for business life. He would find it no change to 
step from the management of the Harvard football team to the 
presidency of a munition plant, except that he might consider the 
methods of his new business rather antiquated by comparison. 
How greatly such a system furthers the scholarship and general 
intellectual development of players and students may puzzle the 
uninitiated, but that is of no consequence to the football enthu- 
siast. 





A war of extermination has been declared by the “Interstate 
Anti-Mosquito Committee” against its inveterate enemies. It pro- 
nounces them, in its Red Book, to be a nuisance and a carrier of 
disease and calls upon all, without distinction of sex or position, 
to enlist against them. Not only the mosquitoes, but all their 
allies, are to be warred upon relentlessly, and every harbor is to 
be closed to them. Further details may be learned from a state- 
ment issued in the Weekly Bulletin of the New York City De- 
partment of Health: 


When one considers what has been done in Havana and in 
Panama, the plague of mosquitoes which this city tolerates 
each summer is disgraceful. To be sure many of the pests 
have been of the salt-marsh variety, but careful studies have 
also shown that large numbers of mosquitoes are bred in 
obstructed roof gutters, drains, roof tanks, fire buckets, tin 
cans, bottles and boxes, and in other places where rain water 
has been allowed to accumulate. Since this indicates negli- 
gence somewhere, the Department of Health will begin shortly 
to wage a persistent campaign, including criminal prosecu- 
tion, against all who permit the breeding of mosquitoes on 
wd premises, in violation of Section 272 of the Sanitary 

é. 


The first week in May has, therefore, been set aside as “Mos- 





quito Week.” The Department of Education has promised its 
support and each school is to be supplied with a jar of mosquito 
larve to be used for the purpose of instruction during Mosquito 
Week. A special leaflet is also under preparation for wide dis- 
tribution. 





As a “sample of our educational efficiency” the Gateway re- 
lates the story of a flat-hunting bride and groom. They were 
inspecting an apartment which rented at sixty-five dollars a 
month. The young wife, who had probably enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages of a Montessori kindergarden and had been educated 
on the approved principle that children must always have their 
own way, insisted upon taking the rooms. There were weak 
protests on the part of the husband, ending in unconditional sur- 
render: “Well if you say you want it, we'll take it.” The wise 
landlord, however, had his prudent suspicions: 

I’m considerably interested in you two young people, he 
remarked. Would you object to telling me what your salary 
is?. The bride replied, O, $45 a month! Then he has another 
source of income? Well, not just now. But his aunt —— 
The business man interrupted. Don’t you see, young lady, 
how absurd it is for this young man to expect to pay $65 a 
month rent on $45 a month salary? The girl shook her head. 
But I like this apartment, she said. I want it, and I am 
going to have it. 
The story is not merely an apt illustration of the highly prac 

tical education for life which our modern pedagogic wisdom 
affords, but it furthermore implies a sequel which the writer 
sagaciously foresees. It is expressed by him in the following 
faultless solution of a simple arithmetical problem: “Sixty-five 
dollars from forty-five dollars leaves divorce.” 





The Central Director of the Holy Childhood for the United 
States informs us that the sum cleared during the past year 
amounted to $45,438.37, to which must be added $1,300.00 sent 
out to the missions as specified donations and Mass stipends. 
This is an increase of about fifty per cent over the contribu- 
tions of the previous year. Though much more would be done 
if the wish of the Holy Father were fulfilled that every Catholic 
child should be a member of the Holy Childhood Association 
and that it should be established in every school and college of 
the United States and Canada, yet there is decided reason for 
congratulation. It is clear on every hand that the mission idea 
is gradually taking a strong hold upon American Catholics. The 
Field Afar, the cheery little organ of the American Foreign Mis- 
sion Seminary at Maryknoll, N. Y., gives the true view of the 
situation when it writes: 

No observant Catholic can fail to note the rising mission 
spirit of the Church in this country. It has been reaching 
out to non-Catholics, to Negroes of the Southland and In- 
dians of the West. It has spread over seas and today is 
strengthening the hope of many a care-worn bishop whose 
sources of supply have been cut off by the European con- 
flagration. Already thousands of ‘hearts are beating in sym- 
pathy with the movement and in a few short years thou- 
sands more will wake, to marvel in glad surprise, let us hope, 
at the place occupied by Catholic America in the army of 
the world-wide Church. Ig Sie 

This is no dream. The people are ready to be missionized. 
The response of those who have been touched by the Spirit, 
gives every needed assurance that the Catholics of America 
would, as a rule, welcome a participation in the mission 
movement. They wait naturally for the priests, and the 
priests wait for the bishops. And the bishops of the United 
States are giving unmistakable evidence of a desire, in the 
midst of many preoccupations, to lead their flocks from the 
lowlands of parochialism to heights that command all the 
nations. In this the bishops are actuated by a conviction that 
faith extending beyond home boundaries, will bring a gener- 
ous measure of reward. 


A new apostolic spirit has come to American Catholics with 
the great world war. It is only necessary now that all ranks of 
the Faithful unite solidly and unselfishly in this sublime work 
of the evangelization of the world. 








